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“In India,” says Dr. Kumarappa, “village reconstruction means national reconstruc- 
tion, as the bulk of our population is to be found in the villages. The utmost caution is 
therefore required in our method of approach.” 

This article may be regarded as an authentic exposition of the philosophy of rural 
reconstruction held by Mahatma Gandhi and his associates at Wardha, as Dr, Kumarappa is 
the Assistant Secretary of the All India Village Industries Association, 


VERY one in India is talking about rural reconstruction. But very few 
take up the task humbly. The majority assume that the villager is 
thoroughly old-fashioned and ignorant; that he must be made to do 

certain things taught in text books, or adopt what other people in other lands 
have done to become prosperous. Their attitude is one of benevolent con- 
tempt and each reformer, who is as a rule an outsider from the point of view 
of education and culture, takes it upon himself, without any appreciation of 
the villager’s life and problems, to advise him what should be done. Is it any 
wonder then that in spite of much talk, rural reconstruction has made little 
headway? Itis not that the villager is stupid and over-conservative. It 
is that he is not much impressed by the reformer who is out to set things right 
in the village overnight. 

One of the first requisites of one who would take up the task of village 
reconstruction is therefore intimate knowledge of village life and conditions. 
But mere knowledge is not enough; the village outlook must have become 
second nature to him, so that he sees things instinctively from the villager’s 
point of view. The reason for this is nothing hidden or mysterious. It arises 
from the fact that village life and organisation are not a mere accident, but 
are the result of centuries of experience and thought applied to every detail of 
human life. The whole is so closely knit together that you cannot easily 
remove a piece without destroying the fabric. It is he who has insight into, 
and regard for, this wisdom of the ages, that is qualified to plan for village 
reconstruction. 
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Further, the utmost caution is required, not only because, as we have 
just said, any half-baked scheme will destroy the unity of the village fabric, 
but also because in our country village reconstruction means national recon- 
struction, as the bulk of our population is to be found in villages. In planning 
for the nation therefore it will not do to take up any novel idea that comes along, 
for the social or economic conditions that may result will have far-reaching 
consequences on the character of the nation. There are philosophers who 
assert that a man is what he is because of his social environment. Change 
the environment and you will change so-called human nature. Even if we do 
not accept this theory in the extreme, there is no gainsaying the fact that 
environment does play a very important part in making a man what he is. 
He who would reconstruct the village must therefore see if the conditions he 
would bring about in the village will make for national character and develop- 
ment. Any scheme that is likely to promote selfishness, greed, hatred and 
violence is in that very fact self-condemned, however good it may be in other 
respects. Therefore, the effect on human beings should be the main criterion 
in evaluating schemes of reconstruction, and material gain or prosperity 
secondary. 

If village reconstruction is national reconstruction, it must be in line 
with our own national culture and heritage. No alien importation or blind 
imitation of what exists elsewhere will be anything other than an ugly patch- 
work on the fabric of our national life. The soul, or peculiar genius of a 
nation, is to be found in its religion, its philosophy, its art, and its institu- 
tions. It would be an interesting thesis to show, how in these various 
spheres in our country, the Indian genius expresses itself, giving these 
spheres their peculiarly Indian flavour and distinguishing them from what 
prevails in other countries. For our purpose here it will suffice simply to 
indicate the one principle which seems ultimately to account for all else that 
is distinctive of our culture, yiz., the emphasis, or as some may call it over- 
emphasis, on the things of the Spirit. Our religion and philosophy have been 
said to be other-worldly, to the extent of being negligent of the things that 
pertain to this world. Asceticism and renunciation of material wealth, and in 
its place attainment of spiritual qualities, has been held in high esteem, and as 
necessarily connected with this, the virtues most taught have been selflessness 
and non-violence—these being regarded as the cardinal virtues on which all 
others rest. 

This being so, our social organizations, with which alone we are chiefly 
concerned here, may be expected to reflect these very principles. In them, 
the idea prevailing has been that the individual was not an entity in himself 
but had manifold obligations to his group. The joint family system reflected 
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this idea within the small family group, where the income of a member became 
the joint property of the family. The selfishness of an able member was thus 
curbed and made to serve the purpose of the group. Similarly in a wider 
sphere, the caste system did the same. It inculcated in members of the caste 
a group loyalty which transcended the barriers of rich and poor, learned or 
ignorant. It bound the rich with the poor and the learned with the ignorant, 
within the caste. It thus curbed selfishness and made the capable members of 
the caste fulfil their obligations to the less capable members—unlike the pre- 
sent class system of the West, which divides the rich from the poor, the learned 
from the ignorant and prevents the benefits of wealth or learning reaching the 
poor and ignorant, except as the result of condescending charity. Or taking 
a still larger unit, viz., the village, the individual’s life and occupation were 
determined by the needs of the village rather than by his own individual 
preference. The group required certain services to be done, and the work 
was distributed among the several members, who carried out these services 
from generation to generation without the slightest protest. So well had the 
control of the individual in the interests of the group been effected. Selfless- 
ness, social solidarity and co-operation were thus achieved in the place of the 
extreme individualism and cut-throat rivalry that exist in the world today. 

Or take the virtue of non-violence. One may almost say that the 
logical consequence of selflessness is non-violence, or refraining from causing 
injury to another, even as thé logical consequence of selflessness is violence. 
For instance, if a capable member of the family keeps all his earnings to him- 
self and refuses to help the weaker members, he does injury to them and is 
violent. Similarly, if a farmer or a merchant raises himself by suppressing 
other members of his caste or village, he is selfish and violent. Instead of 
generating selfishness and violence, the village organisation, caste and the 
joint family tended to promote fellow-feeling and mutual-helpfulness between 
members of a group. 

If these are the virtues on which our social organisations of the past 
were based, it is necessary to keep them in mind while planning for the 
future, for it is only that which is in harmony with our own cultural traditions 
that can permanently abide with us and help us to make our peculiar contri- 
bution to the common good of mankind. 

In striking contrast with our ancient organisations are the two types of 
economic systems that prevail in the world today—the capitalistic and the 
communistic. Capitalism is based on the principle of allowing uncurbed 
freedom to each man to acquire as much wealth for himself as he can. If in 
the process he co-operates with others, he does so only for the purpose of 
making more wealth for himself, Such a system cannot but lead to extreme 
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selfishness and greed, and as an inevitable result, to violence as between 
capital and labour, and between nation and nation. Communism seeks to 
overcome this evil by denying freedom to the individual to organise produe- 
tion. The irdividual thereby becomes a cog in the wheel; his is not to reason 
why; his is but to do and die. Freedom, the most sacred possession of the 
individual, is forfeited, and in its place violence—required to regiment the 
nation for production—reigns supreme. 

In planning for the economic reconstruction of our villages then, 
neither capitalism nor communism seems suitable. However efficient these 
systems may be in producing material wealth, it will be incompatible with our 
national heritage to adopt them if they promote social disruption and violence. 
If we would preserve freedom of the individual, which communism takes away, 
and at the same time see that the interests of the community are not sacrificed, 
as happens under capitalism, it would seem that the individual should be 
allowed to think and plan production as best he can, though at the same time 
be curbed, in the interests of the group, from misusing his freedom. This 
double purpose requires to be kept constantly in mind and ean be served by a 
twofold method, which we may eall (1) Decentralisation in Production, and 
(2) Swadeshi in Consumption. 

(1) Decentralisation in Production. Decentralisation in Production 
means that as far as possible all enterprise should be left in the hands of in- 
dividuals who would earry it on, not in factories which centralise production, 
but each under his own roof—so far as he has the capacity to run his own 
business. Production will then take place in innumerable small units seatter- 
ed all over the country. Instead of a cloth mill supplying the demand of 
hundreds of miles around, there will be several cottage spinners and weavers 
meeting the requirements of their immediate neighbourhood. Such decentral- 
ised production is best suited to conditions prevailing in our country, for 

(a) India is primarily agricultural, and agriculture being the main 

occupation, the bulk of the people are perforce scattered through- 
out the country in villages. Industries must therefore be carried 
on as far as possible in villages and as subsidiary to agriculture so 
that the idle moments of villagers can be turned to profit. Many 
have little or no work on the fields for a few months in the year. 
Factory production cannot absorb them for they cannot leave their 
fields and go elsewhere, as they often have to work for a part of 
the day on the fields. The industries have therefore to be such as 
they can take up or leave.as convenient. This is not possible in 
large-scale production, where machines must work at a fixed speed 
for a continued period of time if they are to be profitable. 
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(b) Capital in our villages is scarce. The people cannot spend more 


(c) 


(d) 


than a few rupees on tools and equipment. Any plan for their 
economic uplift which overlooks this fact will be impracticable. 
Many a beautiful scheme has fallen flat precisely because the 
villages cannot afford the means suggested. Therefore centralised 
industries which require enormous capital are altogether out of the 
question. 

Labour in this country is plentiful. Large seale methods curtail 
labour and thus lead to unemployment. They are therefore just 
what we should not adopt in this country. If we would bring 
prosperity to the village it is necessary that every person in it 
should be profitably engaged. This cannot be done except with 
home-ecrafts. Work is that which makes for disciplined character— 
resourcefulness, steadiness of purpose, industry, perseverance, 
accuracy, initiative and thoroughness. It also calls for intelligence 
and artistic sense. It is the great educator leading man to health, 
wealth and happiness. It is therefore not something to flee from. 
On the other hand, it is lack of work that is a curse, leading to 
despondency, a sense of purposelessness, futility, vice, and an all 
round demoralisation in character, intelligence and artistic sense. 
Whatever else we may not be able to secure for our villagers, 
what we must by all means seek to obtain for them is work—work 
not of a kind that will, as in the factory, be soul-killing and make 
of the worker a machine, but that which the worker can eall his 
own, and over which he can exercise his thought, character and 
sense of beauty. Work must therefore be decentralised and left to 
the resources of the worker, and it is only when it is carried on 
thus in small units that it can give employment to the vast number 
of people in the villages. 

Our people are poor. The solution to widespread poverty does not 
lie in large scale production which accumulates wealth in the hands 
of a few, but in spreading production among as many units as 
possible, each of which will make wealth for itself. Wealth will 
then be automatically more evenly distributed. Instead of there 
being a few millionaires on the one hand, and the bulk of the 
population on the verge of starvation on the other, we shall, if we 
replace large scale manufacture by cottage production, have no 
millionaires, and the millions which would have gone to fill 
their pockets will have made thousands of villagers more 
prosperous. 
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As against this, it is no use to point to the wealth and high standard 
of living of the industrialised nations of the world as an argument that 
poverty can be ended only by large scale methods of production. For if these 
nations are prosperous it is at the expense of the weaker nations of the world, 
who have been impoverished and enslaved in the process. There is no getting 
away from the fact that as things are at present, large scale methods have 
taken away production and therefore wealth from a majority of human beings 
and thus led to poverty and misery for the greater part of mankind. The 
remedy therefore in a land of poverty is to adopt small scale methods of pro- 
duction which will bring back to the small producer the profits which now go 
to swell the income of the already-too-rich capitalist. 

For these reasons, the only way to bring life and prosperity back to our 
land is to revive cottage and village industries, which will be owned, run and 
managed by individuals as best they can. This is what we mean by decen- 
tralisation in production. 

But it may be argued that these small producers may in time expand 
their business till the more efficient among them is able to oust his rivals and 
monopolise production to himself, when we shall be faced once more with 
large scale production. This is what has actually happened in the industrial- 
ised West. How shall we avoid it? The only way out will be to curb the 
greed of such in the wider interests of the community. This can be done, as 
we shall presently see, in a number of ways which can be summed up in what 
we may call the principle of Swadeshi. 

(2) Swadeshi in Oonsumption. One of the best ways of preventing 
manufacture of goods without limit, then dumping them on other people—up- 
setting economic equilibrium and producing unemployment among them—is 
to inculeate in people the ideal of Swadeshi, i. e., their duty to purchase goods 
manufactured by their immediate neighbours rather than goods imported from 
elsewhere. This means that in economic reconstruction the aim should be to 
make the village as far as possible self-sufficient for its primary requirements, 
so that all the fundmental wants of the people can be adequately met from the 
village itself. Each unit will then be using goods produced by itself in pre- 
ference to goods from outside; and so if a person wishes to increase his busi- 
ness so as to supply also the needs of others than those who belong to his unit 
he will find that no one else will buy his goods. Thus he will be prevented 
from developing into a large scale manufacturer. If articles produced elsewhere 
are more attractive than those produced locally they will not be allowed to 
flood out the local product, but the local artisan will be required to improve 
his production to come up to the standard of the foreign product. In this way 
consumers will limit themselves to, and improve, local production. 
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It need not be thought that such self-control on the part of the con- 
sumer to help the local producer will call for more altruism on his part than 
he is capable of. For he himself being a producer will readily understand 
the wisdom of the scheme. He will see that if the goods he produces are to be 
consumed, his neighbour must have the wherewithal to consume them, and his 
neighbour cannot have the means to buy his goods if left unemployed for lack 
of consumers. He will thus see that in his own self-interest he should limit 
his consumption as far as possible to the products of his neighbour. As mutual 
gain accrues no great idealism will be required. 

Such Swadeshi, or group loyalty, should not be mistaken for a narrow 
clannishness which swears by its own group, right or wrong, and aims to 
advance itself against other groups. This spirit, if it prevails, will disin- 
tegrate the nation into warring elements. This is certainly a danger which must 
be averted by all means. We have already too many such disruptive forces to 
contend with to advocate bringing one more into existence. True Swadeshi is 
not thus exclusive. While recognising that the whole world is one and its 
parts closely knit together, it consists in serving the world by serving that 
little part in which one finds oneself, and serving it in such a way that it does 
not hinder any other part from legitimately developing itself. The relation- 
ship is not unlike a man’s duty to his family as compared with his duty to 
society. In fulfilling his obligations to his family he is fulfilling his duty to 
society. But in no case must he allow love of his family to become so 
exclusive as to seek to serve it by causing injury to society. If family obliga- 
tion is right, so is Swadeshi, as here understood. And it will be as faulty to 
condemn Swadeshi as disruptive of the nation and the world as to say that 
family love should be condemned as it may work against the interests of the 
community. Any virtue can become a vice by overdoing. But that is no 
reason for condemning the virtue itself. 

When under the operation of the principle of Swadeshi, consumption is 
restricted to local products, production will be related to a known demand. 
Hence there will be no over-production, and all the evils incidental thereto— 
such as periodic depressions, forced sales, imperialism and war. Production 
will be directed to meet the primary needs of people rather than waste itself, 
as at present, on the manufacture of unnecessary articles such as cosmetics 
and ineffective tonics. The consumer will be brought into direct contact with 
the producer, thus eliminating the middlemen who at present swallow up the 
bulk of the profits. The villager will have knowledge and control over factors 
which affect his production, unlike today when he is at the mercy of inter- 
national forces about which he knows nothing and over which he has no control, 
and which lead him as by chance—now to prosperity and now to depression and 
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ruin. The problem of marketing which is almost insoluble for the modern 
producer will be easily solved, as the producer will have his own village for 
his market. Trade will be voluntary and for mutual benefit where a locality 
is able to produce what some other locality cannot produce, and takes back in 
return what it requires but cannot produce. 

Our land is eminently suited to putting into effect this principle of 
Swadeshi in consumption, as group loyalty and group control on which it rests, 
have been drilled into us, as we have already seen, by the social organizations 
of the past. The final method of bringing about the practice of this ideal is 
of course through the slow but sure process of education, whereby people are 
taught the implications of Swadeshi, see that ultimately it is in their own 
interests as it is in the interests of their neighbours, and learn to practise it of 
their own free will. In the meantime the principle can be enforced (a) by 
Panchayats or village administrative units passing laws enjoining consump- 
tion of local products; (b) by their raising tariffs against imported goods; (c) 
by their refusing to allow mills or factories to be set up in areas under their 
jurisdiction; and (d) by means of social sanctions whereby the community 
regards an individual buying or selling articles imported from elsewhere as 
grama-drohin (traitor to the village) and thus outecastes him. 

Through the operation of this principle the economic equilibrium of the 
village will be properly maintained, as each village will produce for itself 
what it wants. Consequently there will be no competition for markets, and 
therefore no incentive for war or group violence. Thus peace and uniform pro- 
sperity can be secured. And further, since under decentralised production the 
worker will have the option of producing what he likes and how he likes, there 
will be ample scope for creative endeavour and the development of individuality 
What more can we desire of any economic system ? It is along these lines then: 
of decentralisation of production and Swadeshi in consumption, that we must 
seek to build the economic life of the village and of the country. And happily 
when we do so we shall also be in direct line of descent from our national 
heritage, which as we have already pointed out, cared more for the attainment 
of spiritual values and for human welfare than for the hoarding of material 
wealth. Under such a system we may be poorer in this world’s goods, but we 
shall have established non-violence and peace on the secure foundation of 
economic life, and given rise to a nation of free, self-determining individuals. 

We have so far concerned ourselves with the general principles which 
should guide our efforts in reconstructing the economic life of the villages. 
We must now turn to practical details. 

As man is not a mere wealth-producing machine, but is a living being, 
anything which will promote his physical, mental and moral development will 
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also finally aid in the work of economic reconstruction. The village reformer 
must therefore not isolate economic problems and neglect the human element. 
The villager today is in a sorry plight. He is physically weak and falls an 
easy prey to disease. A man without vitality, energy or ambition cannot be 
an efficient producer. He drags on a miserable existence. It is, if anything, 
even more important to improve him than to improve his tools and implements. 
But that is not to say that the one must precede the other. All problems 
affecting him must be tackled together and immediately. His surroundings 
and his water-supply have to be kept clean; his diet has to be improved 
within the means available to him; education that will make him an efficient 
producer and an intelligent citizen will have to be provided; moral and reli- 
gious instruction must be given; in the place of drink, gambling and vice, 
healthy amusements and recreation introduced; and he should be liberated 
from cramping social customs. All these have a vital part to play in economic 
reconstruction, and without them mere schemes for economic betterment will 
not accomplish much. 

In regard to economic questions themselves, the village reformer will 
find that he is up against factors over which no individual or private organi- 
sations can have control. ‘They involve Governmental policy and action. All 
that the village worker can hope to do is to create public opinion which may ‘ 
ultimately move the Government to make the necessary changes. We shall here 
barely mention a few of these, as they are fundamental to economic reconstruc- 
tion of villages. 

(a) It will be necessary to see that through taxation and through the 
exactions of municipalities, local boards and malguzars the economic 
life of the people is not injured nor their taxable capacity reduced. 
At present these exactions hamper the village producer at every 
turn. 

(6) The State must stimulate village production through its purchases, 
even if it can buy cheaper elsewhere. Otherwise it will be guilty 
of creating unemployment among its citizens, and thus reducing 
the taxable capacity on which the State depends. 

(c) A State that is interested in village industries will even tax factory 
goods in order to enable village products to compete favourably 
with machine-made goods. As it is, factories get the benefits of 
protection, while the village producer is left to fate. 

(d) The exchange ratio will have to be fixed with the sole purpose of 
aiding the Indian producer, and currency and credit made to serve 
the same end. 

(e) Loans should be made available to village producers on easy terms, 
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(f) Research will have to be undertaken to improve village implements 
and processes, and to start new industries wherever possible. 

(g) Transport facilities, in the way of favourable freight rates and good 
roads, will have to be provided. 

(h) Marketing, grading and standardising of village products should be 
done with the help of experts. 

(4) Forest laws will have to be made to suit the village producer and 
forests owned and controlled by the State operated to benefit village 
industries. 

(j) Land tenure and land revenue must be modified to enable agricul- 
ture to bring in a greater income to the peasant. 

(k) Mineral resources should be conserved by the State for local use in 
the manufacture of goods and not exported. 

(1) Education should centre round village crafts. 

In all these ways the State can give a powerful impetus to village pro- 
duction. On the other hand, so long as things are as they are and nothing is 
done to alter them, all efforts of village reformers can avail but little, for 
many of the handicaps under which the village producer labours are due to 
Governmental policy and can be removed only by a change in this policy. To 
attempt under present conditions to make headway in bringing about improve- 
ment in the economic condition of villagers is almost like trying to run with 
one’s legs tied. But that does not mean that we must therefore sit and wait 
for the Government to be converted. The condition of our villagers is too 
desperate to allow of such procrastination. Individuals and organisations 
must do all that is possible in spite of these obstacles. What they may do we 
shall now outline. 

(1) Before any plan of village economic reconstruction is made, one 
must acquire an intensive knowledge of village conditions regarding the area 
under cultivation, source of irrigation, size of average holding, total revenue, 
taxes and other duties paid, general indebtedness, financial resources, rates of 
interest, average income in a year, kind of crops raised and where they are 
marketed. In regard to existing industries it will be necessary to know from 
where the raw material is obtained, whether anything has to be paid for 
collecting it, what capital is required, how it is obtained, equipment and tools 
required, labour employed, markets, any subsidiary industries that may be run 
out of waste materials and bye-products of the industry. In regard to indus- 
tries that are on the verge of extinction or have become extinct, it will be 
necessary to discover the causes for their decline, how many were occupied in 
these industries and their earnings, and what are the possibilities of their 
revival and improvement. It is also necessary to study local consumption to 
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see what articles are coming into the village from outside, and whether such 
articles cannot be produced in the village on a cottage basis. This survey 
should not be conducted in a purely academic fashion where the interest is in 
merely collecting data and filing them, but must be motivated with the practi- 
eal aim of seeing what can be done to improve matters. For this a thorough- 
going study is unnecessary. During the process of investigation itself, 
numerous suggestions will offer themselves as to how improvements may be 
effected. These should be discussed with the people concerned, who will 
present the practical difficulties in the way. In the light of such difficulties 
plans must be made keeping in mind the whole economy of the village. 

(2) We have already said that economic reconstruction must proceed 
primarily along the lines of decentralisation in production and Swadeshi in 
consumption, making the village self-sufficient in regard to its primary require- 
ments. This has various implications. It will mean, firstly, that it will not 
do to start or encourage industries which make the village producer dependent 
on mills or distant places for his raw materials if they can be produced locally 
or in the neighbourhood by cottage methods of production. Thus, for example, 
it is unwise for the hand-loom weaver to depend for his yarn on mills. For 
any day the mill-owner who now provides him with yarn may expand his busi- 
ness and start power-looms which will leave the hand-loom weaver without 
yarn. Whereas if the village weaver obtains handspun yarn from the village, 
his supply of yarn is assured to him. Or take soap making. If the village 
soap-maker is dependent on caustic soda imported from abroad, he is at sea if 
through war or for other reasons, this supply is stopped or becomes prohibitive 
in price. If on the other hand, he displaces the foreign caustic soda by alkali 
obtainable locally (sajji, pappad khar, or wood ash) he is free from the factors 
he cannot control. 

Secondly, the tools and implements needed for the industry should be as 
far as possible such as can be made and repaired in the locality. Otherwise, 
not only does it involve a drain of wealth from the village for purchasing them, 
but it also means that the village producer becomes helpless if for some reason 
they cannot be had or go out of order. Further, if they are produced in the 
village their manufacture will give employment to the local wood-cutter, the 
blacksmith, the carpenter and whoever else may be required to make them. 

Thirdly, it will mean that the village reformer will concern himself 
chiefly with cottage industries which meet the requirements of the village itself. 
Philanthropic-minded foreigners in India, eager to improve the economic lot 
of the people, have often made the mistake of introducing new industries like 
furniture-making, embroidery and crochet work for which there is no demand 
among the people themselves, The result is that the industry, not being 
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indigenous, does not call out the originality of the worker. He only learns to 
make things according to given design, sometimes not even knowing for what 
use the article is intended. The market is found for the article elsewhere. 
Thus the worker instead of becoming self-reliant through such industries 
becomes wholly dependent both for ideas and for markets on others. Not only 
is the industry precarious as it depends on external agencies beyond his 
control, but it is essentially wrong in principle as it does not conduce to mak- 
ing the worker free and self-reliant. Where, on the other hand, an industry 
aims to meet a demand in the village itself, the worker can use all his 
ingenuity in adequately meeting that demand as it is known to him, and the 
market is readily available. 

So also it will not do for the village producer to seek to cater to demand 
from mills or from abroad. Sugar-cane and oil-seeds cultivation provide 
telling illustrations of this truth today, as owing to over-production, sugar- 
mills are unable to consume sugar-cane, which therefore has had to rot in the 
fields, and owing to war many of our markets abroad for oil-seeds are closed, 
thus leading those who produce them to ruin and irreparable loss. 

Further, where the consumption is not local, the village producer gets 
into the hands of middlemen who exploit the situation to their own benefit and 
leave very little income for the producer. 

But this is not to say, of course, that the villager is never to produce 
except for his own village. We have already suggested that trade or mutual 
exchange of goods may take place between villages. But it will relate to 
surplus products, or articles, for the production of which a locality is specially 
favoured by geographical or other circumstances. The needs of the village 
however will be the first concern of the producer. Today the villager produces 
raw materials for cities and distant places. Mills and export traders buy 
them off on a mass scale. In return factory articles and imported goods flood 
the village. The villager is Jeft poorer by this transaction, for in exporting 
raw materials on which he can work himself, he has exported employment and 
therefore wealth. Why, for example, send out raw cotton to Lancashire or 
Japan or to Indian mills to have it made into cloth and sent back to the 
village, when the villager himself is well able to make cloth ? The procedure 
is as absurd as if the villagers of India sent their clothes to Europe to be 
laundered. The tragedy of the situation is that in the process the villager is 
doubly impoverished. He has to pay out for the finished product and he has 
been deprived of employment. 

In the past, our villages themselves produced all they needed, and some 
of their industries, such as those of cotton, silk, carpet, brass and ivory work 
were the envy of the world. There is no reason why today India should be 
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reduced to being a purely agricultural country. Agriculture and industries 
have been spoken of as the two lungs of a nation. <A nation condemned to 
live on one lung only must die by inches. It is necessary therefore by all 
means to prevent export from the village of raw materials capable of being 
turned into finished goods in the village itself. Accordingly, the agriculturist 
must be weaned away from growing money crops for distant markets and urged 
to utilise his land for growing such crops as are needed for food and the 
industrial occupations of the people. The villager will then be able to say to 
the trader who wishes him to produce for commercial purposes, ‘‘I am quite 
content to produce what my neighbours and I need; if you wish me to produce 
for you, you must pay me on my terms.’’ Such a spirit of healthy independ- 
ence, and with it all round prosperity and contentment, can come about only 
when he frees himself from the grinding exploitation of large commercial 
interests through making himself self-dependent both in regard to production 
and consumption as here suggested. 

(3) Lastly, one of the most effective ways of bringing about economic 
prosperity in villages is through consumption. It is often thought by those 
residing in towns or cities that however much they may wish to ameliorate the 
poverty of the people by reviving village industries, still inasmuch as they do 
not live in villages they can do nothing. This is altogether wrong. As 
consumers they have a powerful weapon wherewith to direct production. If 
city-dwellers and others piously wishing for village reconstruction, continue to 
patronise factory products, it cannot but give a death-blow to village industries. 
If, on the other hand, they determine at all costs to buy village products in 
preference to factory goods, village production will at once be stimulated. It 
will not do to reply that village industry articles are so poor in quality that 
until they are improved no one can be expected to buy them, for obviously, 
they cannot improve unless they are in demand. It is because they have not 
been patronised that they have deteriorated in quality. Our craftsmen still 
have the patience, industry and skill of old, which won for their products 
universal admiration. 

It lies with us, the consumers, therefore to see that this excellence in 
quality is once more revived. Nor can we say that khadi (hand-spun, hand- 
woven cloth) and other village products are far too expensive as compared 
with factory articles. Large scale, organised industries receive various forms 
of subsidies and services from the Government, which are paid for from the 
general revenues of the country, while village industries hardly get recogni- 
tion of their existence, leave alone services and concessions. Therefore if 
there is any cheapness in production in large-scale industries it is due in some 
measure to a part of the expenditure connected with them being paid for by 
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the tax-payer. Further, we have already seen how large scale production 
means poverty and unemployment for the bulk of our population. If that is 
so, large scale industries are far too costly from the point of view of the 
nation. What profit is there if an individual saves a few rupees if the masses 
are thereby impoverished? For ultimately, when the masses are poor it will 
inevitably recoil on the well-to-do consumer himself and on large seale indus- 
tries which must languish for lack of consumers. It is time we learnt that we 
stand together or fall together. - 

Not only so, today the industrialised nations of the world are covering 
the world with the dead bodies of men, women and children. Human blood 
appears to be as necessary fuel for their mammoth machines as coal, oil or 
electricity, for the machines cannot run unless there be sufficient raw materials 
and markets, and these cannot be had except by killing all economic rivals 
and keeping others off at the point of the sword. Shall you and I be a party 
to such organised large scale murder just in order to buy goods ‘‘cheaply’’? 

In reconstructing the economic life of our people then, we must pursue 
a method all our own, the method of decentralised production and consump- 
tion, which is not only eminently suited to geographical and other conditions 
prevailing in our country, but also conducive to non-violence and peace. Too 
long have human considerations been carefully excluded from the economic 
sphere. If India is not to follow the industrialised countries of the world into 
self-destruction, and if in accordance with her spiritual heritage, she is to 
show a war-worn world the way of peace, her only means is the establishment 
of an economic order which will deliberately aim at making production and 
consumption of a kind which will not necessitate war. The principles here 
laid down of village economic reconstruction have been propounded precisely 
with this aim in view. As we said at the outset, it will not do to attempt 
village reconstruction haphazard, piecemeal and without a plan, for what the 
village is to be, that our country and we as a nation ultimately will be. When 
through decentralised village production our people become self-reliant, 
independent and at the same time peace-loving, they will not only have 
achieved economic stability for themselves but will be a powerful influence for 
peace and good will among men. 























GOVERNMENT AND RURAL RECONSTRUCTION 
CLIFFORD MANSHARDT 


Official efforts at rural reconstruction may lack the spontaneity of non-official efforts, 
but at the same time a large amount of solid work is being done. The emphasis in this article 
is primarily on what the Government of India and the Provincial Governments are doing for 
the improvement of agriculture, without which there can be no rural progress. 

Dr. Manshardt is the Director of the Tata School. 


N a country where about 90 per cent of the population lives in villages and 
almost 70 per cent of the population is directly dependent on agriculture, 
the rural problem is of no mean importance. 

Time was when each Indian village was in very large measure, self- 
sufficient. But today, that self-sufficiency is gone—and along with it the 
confidence which gave the village its power. The village of today is not only 
dependent on the town, but also has lost a tremendous amount of potential 
leadership through migration to the towns. 

And yet the fact remains that the rural areas are, and for many years 
will continue to be, the dominating force in Indian life. Wise leaders there- 
fore recognize that if India is to enter into her rightful heritage the village 
must be re-born. y 

There are two ways of attempting rural reconstruction. One way is to 
impose it from without; the other way is to encourage the villager to develop 
his own resources. A sound programme of rural reconstruction also aims at 
unifying village life. Improved agriculture is important, but along with it 
must go better health and a general raising of village standards. 

For a number of years spasmodic attempts have been made to revitalize 
individual villages or groups of villages. A large proportion of these efforts 
have been of the touch-and-go variety, leaving no lasting results. But some 
centres, due to wise leadership or other fortuitous circumstances have taken 
root and attained to more than local importance. 

Within the last decade Government have evinced a new interest in rural 
affairs. The appointment of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India 
may well be taken as a landmark of agricultural progress. The Report of the 
Commission, published in 1928, is noteworthy both for its thoroughness and 
for its intelligent insight into the rural problem. The Report points out 
clearly that material improvement alone is not enough. The outlook of the 
peasant himself is the most important factor making for prosperous agricul- 
ture. ‘‘If the inertia of centuries is to be overcome,’’ says the Report, ‘‘it is 
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essential that all the resources at the disposal of the State should be brought 
to bear on the problem of rural uplift. What is required is an organized and 
sustained effort by all those departments whose activities touch the lives and 
the surroundings of the rural population.’’ * 

The State alone, however, cannot deal with such a complex problem. 
Though the Commission feel that it is the ‘‘duty of governments to initiate 
a combined movement for the betterment of the rural population,’’ they 
recognize that ‘‘suecess on a large scale can be rendered permanent only if the 
sympathy, interest and the active support of the general public can be enlisted. 
So vast is the population and so extensive are the areas concerned, that no 
resources which could conceivably be commanded ” the State would be 
adequate to the task in hand.’’ ? 

The appointment of Lord Linlithgow, who had served as the Chairman 
of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, as Viceroy, gave a new impetus to 
the rural movement. Addressing the Advisory Board of the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research shortly after his accession to office (Simla, July 16, 
1936), His Excellency the Viceroy expressed his satisfaction at the progress in 
agriculture during the nine years which had elapsed since his previous visit to 
India and stated that in his opinion ‘‘the establishment of a greater degree of 
co-ordination than would appear at present to exist between district officers 
and the officers of other departments of the Government, Public Works, Irri- 
gation, Agricultural, Veterinary and Co-operation, would strengthen materially 
the means at our disposal for promoting agricultural improvement as well as 
rural betterment in the widest sense . . . . The road is clear for a great advance 
in India’s premier industry,’’ said the Viceroy. ‘‘Let us seize with all 
eagerness the opportunity thus presented over the whole range of agricultural 
improvement. Let the word be ‘Full speed ahead.’ ”’ 

With the interest of His Excellency the Viceroy and the enthusiasm 
of the local governments, the tempo of rural reconstruction has been greatly 
accelerated during the past few years. This progress has manifested itself in 
various forms. 

Less spectacular than many other phases of work, but more fundamental, 
is the vast amount of quiet research being carried out. In the course of a 
broadcast from Delhi, early in 1938, Sir Bryce Burt, Vice-Chairman of the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, stated that ‘‘there are now in India 
22 agricultural institutes and laboratories concerned with the improvement of 
crop production, about 300 experimental and demonstration farms, a teaching 
and research staff of 800 officers and assistants and nearly 2,000 officials en- 


* P. 89. 
* Tbid., ps 90, 
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gaged in the introduction of the successful results of research into general 
agricultural practice.’’ 

The main attention of Government “‘has been concentrated on the 
improvement of indigenous crops by the application of modern plant-breeding 
methods.’’ To this end, 83 plant-breeding stations are carrying out experi- 
ments on 80 major crops. ‘‘It is known,’’ stated Sir Bryce, ‘‘that improved 
varieties of crops now occupy some 25 million acres, but this figure quite 
inadequately represents the total effect on the agriculture of the country... 
The annual gain to Indian agriculture from the work of plant-breeding stations 
runs into many crores of rupees.’’ 

Outstanding progress has been made in extending the acreage of 
improved varieties of sugarcane, which has made possible the establishment 
of a modern Indian sugar industry. The acreage of improved varieties of 
cotton is steadily increasing, to the advantage both of the grower and the 
Indian textile industry. Experiments are being carried out in dry farming. 
Researches are being made on soils and investigations in the use of ferti- 
lizers. The quality and yield of various staple crops such as rice, wheat, jute 
and other fibres, tobacco, oil-seeds, tea, coffee, rubber, fruit, fodder crops, 
grasses and millets have been improved. Facilities for marketing agricultural 
produce have been extended. The principal problem is to bridge the gap 
between the experiment station and the farmer—a problem which is being met 
by demonstration farms, demonstrations carried out in the cultivators’ own 
fields, exhibitions, oral and written advice and propaganda by such means as 
the gramophone, radio, magic lantern and cinema. 

Alongside of research in crop improvement has gone research in various 
branches of animal husbandry, including veterinary service, animal nutrition 
and cattle breeding. Attention is also being devoted to the development of the 
dairy industry and to preventing the adulteration of dairy products. 

The Public Health Commissioner with the Government of India has 
stated that the population of India may be expected to reach the figure of 400 
millions by 1941. He has further pointed out that only about three-fourths 
of an acre per head of population in British India is at present being cultivat- 
ed for food purposes. It is therefore apparent that all steps which are being 
taken to increase the food supply are of vital importance, and none of more 
importance than those for increasing the facilities for irrigation. In opening 
the annual meeting of the Central Board of Irrigation at New Delhi in late 
October 1936, His Excellency the Viceroy pointed out that the total amount so 
far expended on irrigation works approximates to 150 crores of rupees, but 
that vast as that sum is, the area served by the works on which that sum has 
been spent raises crops annually to the value of 100 crores of rupees. Thus 
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taking into account the value of these crops, the capital expenditure is repaid 
every eighteen months. 

According to Irrigation in India for 1934-35, issued by the Industries 
and Labour Department of the Government of India, the area irrigated by 
Government Works alone tutalled 29,888,000 acres—nearly a seventh of the 
whole area under crops in British India. The Lloyd (Sukkur) Barrage and 
Canals Construction Scheme is the greatest work of its kind in the world. 
When completed it will include 6,400 miles of canals, and will command 
7,500,000 acres—an area two and a half times the size of Palestine. There is 
scarcely a Province in India in which large irrigation schemes are not either 
now being carried out or are under consideration. 

For the financial year 1935-36 the Government of India placed a sum of 
Rs. 924 lakhs at the disposal of Local Governments and minor administrations 
to be utilised for rural development. In reviewing the progress made during 
the year, Government pointed out that there was a tendency for effort to 
become diffused over too wide a field and that in a number of provinces the 
machinery of sanction and control had become too centralized, leaving too 
little initiative to the district authorities. 

In announcing an extra grant of 103 lakhs for the financial year 1936- 
37, the Government of India therefore laid down certain principles for the 
guidance of the Provincial Governments. It was suggested : 

(1) that each local Government should select two or three main objects, 
suited to the conditions of its own Province, to which to devote the money 
available, and should resist every attempt to deflect it from those objects. 

(2) that short-range schemes or attempts to accelerate accomplishment 
at the sacrifice of the stability of the results achieved should be avoided. 

(3) that in order to enlist local interest, the schemes undertaken should 
be contributory, i.e., the local area should contribute a portion of the cost in 
either cash or labour. 

(4) responsibility should be delegated, so far as possible, to the District 
Officer and each project undertaken should be properly inspected at regular 
intervals. 

On October 15, 1936, a Report of Progress in Rural Uplift was presented 
to the Legislative Assembly by the Hon. Sir James Grigg, Finance Member. 
The Report, incorporating the reports of the Provincial Governments on the 
expenditure of the rural development fund allotted to the Provinces by the 
Central Government, is most interesting reading. It is a story of agricultural 
improvements, the improvement of rural sanitation and hygiene, cultural 
advance, the provision of new facilities for education, the construction of roads 
and bridges, of increasing the water supply, the provision of village play- 
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grounds, of improved methods of marketing and the consolidation of holdings. 

The list is so long that one can do no more than make a few brief 
extracts. Thus in the United Provinces, 9 health units were established, each 
comprising an area of about 50 villages. Medical relief was extended through 
the introduction of mobile dispensaries, maternity and child welfare work 
undertaken by health visitors assisted by trained midwives, and intensive 
health propaganda carried out by lectures, informal talks and visual instrue- 
tion. In the North-West Frontier Province a scheme was introduced to sink 
wells in an area where drinking water is so scarce that at times it has to be 
fetched from a distance of 12 miles. Open wells have been converted into 
closed wells in order to combat guinea worm. In Bombay, 195 night schools 
were opened and a number of new school buildings constructed. Schemes 
were formulated—varying to meet local conditions—for the improvement of 
staple crops and for improving the breed of cattle and goats. In the Punjab, 
fruit nurseries were established and a canning hall equipped for the canning 
of fruits and vegetables. Considerable advance was made in the consolidation 
of land holdings. In the Central Provinces a farm was opened to supply seeds, 
which had hitherto been imported from outside districts. In Assam, 270 
rural development circles, comprising a group of 12 villages each, were 
organized under the leadership of an organizer resident in each chief circle 
town. And so the list might be continued—a record of actual accomplishment 
and a portent of things to come. 

A more detailed study of rural development in the provinces during the 
past few years supplies abundant evidence of the stirring of new life in the 
villages. In Bengal, the work of rural reconstruction is under the guidance 
of a Director of Rural Reconstruction, who is charged with the responsibility 
of stimulating village activities and co-ordinating these activities with the 
various related departments of Government and local bodies in order to secure 
their permanence. The following measures are regarded as falling under the 
meaning of rural uplift: improvements in methods of agriculture; improve- 
ments in rural living conditions; improvement in nutrition; improvements in 
recreation facilities; improvement in facilities for mental development and 
improvements in cottage industries. The unit of work is the village develop- 
ment association, which surveys the needs of the village and indicates the lines 
for future development, Twenty-one touring units provide free medical aid 
and carry on propaganda for village improvement. Circle officers are being 
trained by Government in special classes organized for this purpose. 

An impetus to the rural movement in the Province of Bombay was given 
by the Village Panchayats Act, 1933. Many applications were received by 
Government for the establishment of village panchayats and a number were 
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established. The immediate advantage of the village panchayat is that the 
village elders themselves assume the responsibility for village improvement 
work which was hitherto carried out by Government authorities. Bombay Act 
No. XVIII of 1939 amends the 1933 Act by providing for the establishment of 
panchayats in all local areas having a population of not less than 2,000, which 
are declared by notification to be villages. The result should be a considerably 
extended interest in village improvement on the part of the villagers. 

The reports of the District Collectors in Bombay reveal an attempt in 
each District to meet local needs. In one District the emphasis is on education 
through a village uplift motor van. In another District certain villages have 
been selected out for intensive work on all fronts. A third District is specialis- 
ing in poultry farming and in the attempt to produce .a better breed of cattle 
and sheep. A fourth District seems to be making a special effort to introduce 
iron ploughs. A fifth District is introducing special training classes for 
cultivators. A sixth District is emphasizing dyeing, painting and hand-loom 
weaving. A seventh is experimenting in canning mango juice. In all Districts 
there is an emphasis on sanitation and the improvement of communications. 

In 1939 the Government of Bombay established a Provincial Board of 
Rural Development, consisting of officials and non-officials, for the purpose of 
advising on general principles and policy regarding rural development, while 
steps were also taken to establish a separate Board of Rural Development for 
each District. The first report of the Rural Development Department deals 
with eleven different types of activities: prevention of erosion of soil; exten- 
sion of dry farming method; improvement of soil fertility; supply of seed of 
improved varieties of crops; extension of improved methods of cultivation; 
improved implements; fruit cultivation; control of insect pests and crop dis- 
eases; development of special tracts; shows, demonstrations and classes; regu- 
lated cotton markets and work under other cotton acts. The entire propaganda 
work done hitherto by the Agricultural Department has been transferred to the 
Co-operative Department. The activities of the Agricultural Department are 
now confined to research and education. * 

The Bombay Government’s rural development programme for the year 
1940-41 calls for an expenditure of Rs. 2,78,000 and in addition to the custom- 
ary activities, will give particular attention to dry farming, prevention of 
soil erosion and boring for water. 

In the Central Provinces the emphasis has been placed on improving the 
quality of poultry and livestock, increasing the number of wells, bringing 
health facilities to the villagers and on the extension of debt conciliation boards. 


> Annual Report on the Working of Co-operative Societies and Rural Development in the 
Province of Bombay, 1938-39, 
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The Madras Agricultural Department has been carrying on many and 
varied items of agricultural research, including work on plantains, millets, 
paddy, cotton, fodder, oil seeds, potatoes and sugar cane. The Department, 
through its engineering section, has also been endeavouring to evolve improved 
implements for use by cultivators. Demonstrators are employed to educate the 
ryot in improved methods of agriculture. There is an awakened interest in 
livestock improvement. 

The Madras rural reconstruction programme includes the improvement of 
rural water supply, sanitation and village communications; the encouragement 
and development of co-operative loan and sale societies and societies for the 
consolidation of agricultural holdings; medical relief; cottage industries; tree 
planting and village improvement. About Rs. 9,46,000 have been spent by 
Collectors on schemes of rural uplift from April 1, 1987 to March 31, 1940. 

The Punjab Agricultural Department sponsors a strong programme of 
research. No other Provincial Agricultural Department in India possesses so 
large or so well-equipped a research division. The quality of Punjab wheat 
and Punjab cotton is well-known. The District Staff of the Department carry 
on widespread demonstration and propaganda work. In the words of the 
Report of the Department for the year ending 30th June 1939, ‘‘A discovery 
not broadcasted is little better than a discovery not made. Every discovery, 
therefore, that promises to be of value to the cultivator must be brought to his 
notice... . For district work, the Province is divided into seven circles, each 
under a Deputy Director, assisted by two or more extra Assistant Directors and 
a staff of subordinates. They tour villages, lay down demonstration plots 
(of which there were more than 7,000 this year), give lectures to cultivators, 
arrange for supplies of improved seeds, help cultivators to destroy the pests 
and diseases which attack their crops and advise them in a dozen other ways 
by which they can secure a greater return for their labours. Village Farmers’ 
Associations, which now number more than 4,500, receive the special attention 
of the departmental staff.’’ ‘ 

The passage of the Punjab Agricultural Produce Markets Act, 1939, will 
undoubtedly result in the producer obtaining a fairer deal in the disposition of 
his produce. 

The cultivation of land in the Punjab, as well as in the other Provinces 
in India, is seriously handicapped by the small size of the holdings. Accord- 
ing to a Press Note issued by the Director of the Punjab Information Bureau 
in August of 1938, the average area cultivated is only 7 to 8 acres per owner, 
and in the more congested districts seldom over 4 acres. But the smallness of 
the plots is a lesser evil than the system of fragmentation, due to the principle 
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of succession to immovable property by equal division among male heirs. 
Every co-sharer claims a separate share in each quality of land, which results 
in a wide fragmentation of such holdings. ‘i'hus a single cultivator may have 
his 7 or 8 acres split up into 50 or more different plots. This means, of course, 
time wasted in going from field to field, and land wasted by the excessive 
number of boundary lines. Rotation of crops and the use of improved imple- 
ments and scientific husbandry are alike impossible. Neither can wells be 
sunk profitably. 

The remedy lies in the consolidation of holdings. A regular scheme has 
been worked out whereby the people of an estate desiring to consolidate their 
lands form themselves into a society for this purpose and by mutual agreement 
and with Government assistance, repartition the land to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. There are many interests to be reconciled and differences to be 
composed, but the advantages of consolidation are so obvious that the process 
is going ahead. The Punjab Government has allotted first place to consolida- 
tion of holdings as a measure of rural uplift and earmarked the largest sum of 
the Government of India grant for rural reconstruction purposes to it. 

The Bihar Government is undertaking a five-year rural welfare scheme 
looking to the development of primary and adult education, physical culture, 
libraries and reading rooms, improvement of village sanitation, medical relief, 
village industries, village communications, irrigation and water supply, and 
provision of credit and marketing facilities. 

The attempt is being made in Orissa to concentrate on those schemes 
which will benefit the rural population as a whole and not only certain sections 
of the community. Emphasis is therefore being placed on the improvement of 
village communications and water-supply. The villagers themselves have co- 
operated heartily in this programme, both by contributing labour and arranging 
to take work on contract at moderate rates. The amount of work thus accom- 
plished is far in excess of the actual expenditure. 

The major problems of agricultural development in Sind are those related 
to the management of the soil and irrigation water, improved methods of 
cultivation and the production of better and high yielding crops. The major 
research work is carried out at the Agricultural Research Station, Sakrand. A 
new Research Station is being developed on the right bank of the Indus at 
Dokri, for investigating the problems of that area, which differs considerably 
from the left bank in soil and crop conditions. 

A special officer is in charge of rural reconstruction activities. The plan 
is to use primary co-operative societies as the nucleus for village welfare work, 
co-ordinating the activities of allied Government Departments in each area. 

In October, 1935, a scheme of rural development was initiated in the 
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United Provinces with the end in view of bringing the nation-building depart- 
ments of Government into closer touch with village life. It contemplated the 
establishment of a rural development association in each District, consisting 
of the local officers of the various development departments, one or two 
representatives of the local district board and selected non-officials under the 
chairmanship of the District Officer. 

It was planned that there should be six development circles in each 
district, each circle comprising a group of twelve villages. A _ resident 
organizer was to reside in the central village of each circle and a district 
inspector was charged with supervising the work of the organizers. In order 
to provide a definite channel through which improvements could be effectively 
introduced into the villages it was specified that in all the villages selected for 
development work, there should be either village panchayats or some other 
village organization to assume local responsibility . 

After the selection of suitable groups of villages in which to begin the 
work, resident organizers were to be chosen for a three months’ course of 
training. Village panchayats or Gram Sudhar Sabhas were to be established 
in the selected villages. <A District Rural Development Association, under the 
guidance of the District Officer, was charged with the task of planning, co- 
ordinating and directing the work in each District, which was to follow along the 
general lines of the work attempted in the other Provinces, as outlined above. 

Before the United Provinces scheme was well under way, the Congress 
Ministry assumed office and a new plan was introduced increasing the powers 
of the district associations and placing more of the work of rural development 
in their hands. The idea behind the new scheme was that there should be a 
registered ‘‘Better Living Society’’ in each village, a union of such societies for 
each unit, a district rural development association for each district and a 
provincial rural development board for the Province. The staff when complete 
will consist of a village guide for each village, an organizer for each unit, an 
inspector for each district, a superintendent for each division, and the Rural 
Development Officer and his staff at headquarters. 

Reviewing the activities of the Department of Rural Development, 
United Provinces, during 1939, the Rural Development Officer states that 
during the year practically every aspect of rural welfare work was attended to, 
subject to the limitations of finance. He further points out that almost all the 
rural uplift schemes in the Province have been carried out on a contributory 
basis—the people themselves contributing in cash, kind, or labour at least a 


- 


third of the expenses. There were 5,275 Better Living Societies at the end of 
the year, 2,977 of which were registered, and 310 Better Living Unions, of 
which 216 were registered. 
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So far as I am aware, the rural population in no Province in India is 
begging for ‘‘uplift.’’ The rural reconstruction movement is in most instances 
an imposition from without and gives evidences of the weaknesses inherent in 
such a programme. At the same time a definite attempt is being made to enlist 
the co-operation of the villager and to encourage him to make efforts in his 
own behalf. 

A eritique of the Rural Development Programme in the United Pro- 
vinces, by one who has been closely associated with it, can apply to other 
provinces as well. Writing in The Social Welfare,‘ Mr. Gopinath Srivastava 
says: ‘‘There was the absence of domestic adaptation as between one depart: 
ment and another. In the name of autonomy departments do not and are not 
expected to see anything beyond their nose. Such departmental myopia leads, 
and actually did lead, to collective blindness. The defects of each multiplied 
at the cost of the separate good. The Agricultural Department did not under- 
stand the need of co-operation of the entire village as a unit; and the Co- 
operative Department, quid pro quo only thought of providing credit to the 
villagers when they could not sell their products. Similarly, Public Health, 
Veterinary; each department went its way. The Government tried to blend 
these activities by the ideal of common endeavour and common good. But the 
red tape, the departmental mind and bureaucratic habits stood in the way.’’ 

A further danger comes from those leaders who desire to move forward 
too rapidly and who are more concerned with immediate reports than with 
lasting results. There is a tendency to confuse talk about rural work with 
actual progress. But enough has already been accomplished to make it clear 
that rural India is awakening, and that though reactions may set in because 
of unwise leadership, the rural movement itself will go ahead. 

Although the preceding pages are concerned almost entirely with work 
undertaken with the backing of Government, the private agencies in the field 
are numerous and much of the work being done is of very high quality. Since 
the visit of Dr. Kenyon Butterfield to India in 1929-30, and the publication of 
the so-called ‘‘Butterfield Report’’ in 1930, Christian Missions have taken a 
keen interest in rural reconstruction. A considerable number of missionaries 
are co-operating with Government in providing demonstration centres for the 
wider Government programmes. 

If the emphasis in this article seems to be more on better agriculture 
than on better living, it is because in the opinion of many, better agriculture 
is the essential prerequisite to better living. The villager, speaking broadly, 
is under-nourished and ill-fed, and his response to an ideal programme cannot 
but be conditioned by his own physical situation. Furthermore, a number of 

* 26th September, 1940. 
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the elements in a well-rounded programme of rural reconstruction, such as co- 
operation, debt redemption, primary and adult education, and health educa- 
tion, are deserving of separate treatment, and so the picture is as yet incom- 
plete. As Mr. F. L. Brayne has well pointed out: ‘‘Village life is one whole 
and must be developed and improved as a whole. Better farming is useless 
without better health and vice versa; better business is essential to both and 
the raising of the standard of living means all three. Our object is increased 
happiness and happiness requires everything that is good.’’ 


(To be continued) 














RURAL RECONSTRUCTION IN BURMA 
BA KIN 


This article supplements the preceding article by giving a brief account of attempts at 
rural reconstruction in Burma, 
Maung Ba Kin, who received a certificate from the Tata School in 1940, has been 


actively engaged in rural reconstruction work in Burma for a number of years. 


I. THE BACKGROUND 


URMA lies between Assam on the North-West and China on the North- 
Kast, and between the Bay of Bengal on the West and South-West and 
Thailand on the South-East. It stretches from 9°55’ north latitude to 

about 28°30’ north latitude, and from 92°10’ to 101°9’ east longitude. The 
extreme length from North to South is about 1200 miles, and the broadest part, 
which is in about Lat. 21°N, is 575 miles from East to West. Its total area is 
estimated at about 262,000 square miles. 

The main geographical feature of the country is the series of rivers and 
hills running fan-like from North to South, with fertile valleys in between 
which widen out and flatten as they approach the Delta. 

The chief agricultural product of Burma is rice. Other important field 
crops are sesamum, numerous varieties of beans and pigeon peas, ground-nut, 
cotton and millet. The cultivation of garden crops and palm trees is also 
practised. 

The principal methods of cultivation are : 

(1) shifting cultivation—cultivation of the most primitive type, where 

the cultivator shifts from place to place from year to year; 

(2) dry cultivation—cultivation which does not require standing water, 

but depends on the water retained in the soil; 

(3) wet cultivation—a term used for the cultivation of rice; 

(4) irrigated cultivation, and 

(5) alluvial cultivation. 

The rural areas in Burma are divided into village tracts, each under a 
village headman. The village is the primary unit of administration. This 
system, however, is comparatively modern, having been introduced by the 
British for administrative purposes in 1886. The differences between the 
traditional Indian village and the traditional Burma village are quite marked. 

In a typical Indian village there were village officers—the headman, the 
accountant, the watchman, the boundary-man and the superintendent of tanks 
and water courses. There was the village priest, the school master, the astro- 
loger, the washerman, smith, carpenter, potter and herdsman. Where cir- 
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cumstances permitted there were stone masons, goldsmiths and coppersmiths. 
These village officers and servants rendered their services to the people of the 
village and were remunerated by a share in the village land or crops. 

It was quite otherwise in Burma. In great part each house-hold supplied 
its own requirements. In almost every house there was a loom for weaving 
and much of the cloth was spun at home. To supply their household wants, 
the villagers instead of depending on village servants, drew their supplies from 
convenient centres over a radius of tive to fifty miles. One village might be 
noted for one product and a second village for another. Commodities were 
brought to the markets, or were peddled about the countryside in carts or 
boats. The Burmese village was not a political or administrative unit. 

Under the British rule five different systems of land occupation have 
been recognized : 

(1) the squatter system—the occupation of vacant land by a cultivator, 
without formal permission, subject to the payment of the revenue 
due on the lands occupied; 

(2) the patta system—a grant of a small area of land by Government to 
a peasant cultivator, involving a degree of control not found in the 
squatter system; 

(3) the lease system—designed to facilitate the assessment of land and 
to encourage the permanent occupation of land; 

(4) the grant system—an attempt to attract capitalists to develop the 
country by offering them large areas of land on easy terms; 

(5) the colonization system—the placing of selected colonists in waste 
land areas treated as Government estates. 

In Upper Burma the proportion of landowners who are also cultivators 
is much larger than in the Delta. Large estates are few as compared with 
Lower Burma, but where they exist they differ from those of Lower Burma. 
In Lower Burma the large estates have been built up by the acquisition of 
holdings scattered over a wide area. In Upper Burma the whole, or the 
greater part, of any large estate is probably continuous. In Lower Burma the 
typical owner of alarge estate is a man of business, a money lender, a mill owner 
or trader—residing in a town which may be at some distance from his land. In 
Upper Burma the landlord usually lives on his estate and is descended from a 
family which has had for many generations a tradition of wealth and official 
service. He is often the local headman, or at least of kin to the hereditary 
chieftain of the locality, if the hereditary line of local officials has not been 
broken. The tenants on an estate in Lower Burma are migratory cultivators, 
but in Upper Burma they may have cultivated the land for many generations. 

The gradual development of rental customs over a long period, through 
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most of which domestic agriculture has prevailed, has given rise to a greater 
variety of forms of tenancy in Upper Burma than one finds in lower Burma. 
The following are the chief variations: 

(1) Partnership Tenancies—usually on the better lands, particularly 
rice lands. The landlord contributes the land and usually the seed 
and part of the expenses of cultivation—ordinarily half the cost of 
transplanting—, while the tenant contributes cattle, his own labour 
and the remaining expenses of cultivation. The produce is generally 
divided equally between the landlord and tenant. 

(2) Share Produce Tenancies—prevalent in dry cultivation areas and on 
the poorer rice lands. The landlord contributes the land only and 
the tenant bears all costs of cultivation. The landlord takes from 
one-tenth to one-third and sometimes one-half of the produce. 

(3) Fixed Produce Tenancies—generally found on the poorest land. 
The tenant pays a stipulated sum of money per acre or local unit 
of cultivation. 

(4) Mortgage Tenancies are tenancies in which the landlord mortgages 
his land to the tenant. Ordinarily one thinks of the mortgagee—the 
man who lends money—as a wealthy man and the mortgager—the 
man who borrows money—as a poor man. But in a mortgage 
tenancy, the man who lends money is usually the poorer and the 
wealthy man—the landlord—the borrower. 

In the Delta, contracts of tenancy are generally for a single year and 
tenants rarely continue in occupation of the same land for more than two or 
three years. In Upper Burma, the contracts in respect of rice land are usually 
for a single year, but the same tenant may continue in occupation year after 
year. In respect of dry lands it is usually agreed that the tenant shall remain 
in occupation for the whole period of three or four years covered by the 
rotation of crops. A similar stipulation is also found in mortgage tenancies, 
where the landlord may be debarred from redeeming the land for a period of 
three years (thon-hnit-thou-thi), though it is sometimes stipulated that the land 
is redeemable on demand (ngwe-pe-mye-baw). On rich, but insecure lands, a 
lump sum may be paid in cash to cover a period of years. Thus, some lands 
are cultivable with tobacco if flooded by a stream, which may happen only 
once in three years. Such land may be let for a period of four years. If the 
stream comes down once, the tenant recovers his rent and cost of cultivation. 
If it should happen to come down twice, he makes a handsome profit. 

The condition of labour in Upper Burma differs widely from that in 
Lower Burma. In Burmese times, and so long as domestic agriculture con- 
tinued, little labour was required outside the cultivator’s family and additional 
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labour was supplied by neighbours on a system of mutual help (let-sa-alok). 
Most of those who worked in the fields were themselves cultivators and there 
was not, as in Lower Burma, now, a distinct labouring class. It was rarely 
necessary to hire labourers by the year, although most well-to-do households 
would usually contain a few dependents more or less distantly connected with 
the family. So far as outside labour had to be engaged, it was hired when 
necessary and, at least since the annexation, has usually been paid in money 
and not, as in Lower Burma, in kind. Labour employed on the cultivation of 
food crops, however, such as rice, may be paid in kind. Rates of wages were, 
and still are, largely regulated by custom. 

In agriculture, as in industry, there is a need for capital. The cultiva- 
tor must have seeds, implements of cultivation and live-stock. Additional 
capital is needed to effect improvements on land. In Burma, as elsewhere, 
small amounts are usually loaned on promissory notes—sometimes with no 
security beyond the signature of the borrower, and perhaps witnesses, and 
sometimes with definite security. In many cases it is agreed that both princi- 
pal and interest shall be repaid in money. But it is often arranged that both 
principal and interest shall be repaid in produce. Such loans are termed 
saba-be, or wa-be or hnau-be or pyaung-be, according as the produce in question 
is paddy, cotton, sesamum or millet. Almost all the loans in the Delta are 
saba-be transactions, and so also are many of the smaller loans to tenants and 
landowners—especially where the money lender is a paddy trader. In another 
type of loan the agreement is to repay the principal in money and the interest 
in produce. 

One type of agricultural credit seems to have become more common in 
Lower Burma in recent years. The village shopkeeper, usually a Chinese or 
an Indian, sells all the common foodstuffs and house-hold necessities and for 
the most of the year extends credit to his fellow-villagers. Six baskets of 
paddy at harvest must be paid for one basket of rice at the shop. But usually 
the borrowings are con verted into saba-be loans, at the ruinous rate of 100 per 
cent or more interest, i.e., a loan of Rs. 30/- is paid for at harvest by 100 
baskets of paddy, when paddy sells for Rs. 80/- or more. An additional dis- 
advantage to the cultivator is that the prices charged for goods in village shops 
are considerably higher than those for the same goods in the large bazaars. 
When the cultivators cannot buy elsewhere for lack of cash or credit, the 
shopkeeper is in the position of a monopolist. 


II. GOVERNMENT AS AN AGENCY IN RURAL RECONSTRUCTION 


Although the educational system is a powerful potential agent in rural 
reconstruction, the system of education in Burma, until very recent years, has 
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been urban-centred. In 1935-36 a Committee, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
A. Campbell, the Assistant Director of Public Instruction, considered possible 
changes in the primary, middle and high school systems of Burma. The 
stimulating comments and far-reaching recommendations of the Committee 
are of definite value to those interested in rural reconstruction. 

Government maintains a widespread system of Civil and Railway 
Hospitals and a well-organized Public Health Department. The hospitals, 
being located in the larger centres, do not minister greatly to village health, 
though of course village patients are among those treated. 

Of more direct service to the villager is the Public Health Department. 
The outstanding service of the Department is the prevention of epidemics. 
The Public Health Department has shown a really remarkable zeal in carrying 
its propaganda work to the villages. Health talks, magic lantern and cinema 
demonstrations, distribution of vernacular leaflets, baby shows, special 
exhibitions and constant inspection work help to educate the villager and 
protect him from the ravages of those diseases, which in former days, took 
their regular yearly toll. 

A Rural Health Unit was started at Hlegu in 1930 as a joint project of 
the Rockefeller Foundation and the Public Health Department. Its activities 
cover one of the four townships of Insein District in an intensive manner. In 
addition, the Health Unit supplies bored-hole latrine equipment for use in any 
part of Burma or the Shan States. The activities of the Centre include health 
lectures, school inspections, teaching of health habits, vaccination, breeding 
and distribution of larviparous fish and infant welfare and maternity service. 
In 1936 Government took the step of extending the activities of the Unit to 
the other three townships of Insein District. 

Government’s chief answer to the economic problem of the village has 
been the Department of Agriculture. The work of the Department is carried 
on by a small central and specialized staff, such as the Director, the Marketing 
Officer, the Agricultural Chemist, the Economic Botanist, the Mycologist, the 
Entomologist and the Rice Research Officer and by the Deputy Directors of 
Agriculture and their assistants. Each Deputy Director of Agriculture is in 
charge of a circle and each circle has a central experimental and seed farm. 
Anyone visiting one of these farms, particularly the splendid farm at Hmawbi, 
must be struck by the infinite patience and skill with which the plant breeding 
is carried on and superior strains made available to the cultivators. 

Some 77 cultivators’ leaflets have been issued in Burmese and large 
numbers are distributed annually. Nearly 5,000 soil inverting ploughs are 
being supplied to cultivators each year at a cost of Rs. 1-4-0 to Rs. 2/-. 

The place which vaccination and the magic lantern hold in public health 
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work seems to be held by the demonstration plot in respect to agriculture. In 
every circle, plots of from half an acre or less to three or four acres are culti- 
vated according to departmental instructions—demonstrating fertilizers, seeds, 
implements or methods, or more than one of these improvements at the same 
time. 

Some of the experimental farms, including Hmawbi, Mahlaing, Pyin- 
mana, Mudon, Allanmyo and sometimes Akyab, give courses of from six 
weeks’ to nine months’ duration, to selected cultivators and cultivators’ sons. 

The Co-operative Department is a Branch of Government from which 
great things have been expected in the past. Co-operation in Burma, however, 
received a serious set-back with the failure of the majority of the primary 
societies and of the Burma Provincial Co-operative Bank, Mandalay, during 
the depression. In recent years the Co-operative Department has unfortu- 
nately been obliged to devote its principal efforts to the unenviable task of 
winding up defunct societies. At the present time the Department is encour- 
aging the co-operative marketing of paddy and with the aid of the Department 
of Agriculture is introducing better methods of farming. 

The general standard of living in Burma is so low that the introduction 
of supplementary handicrafts such as weaving, lacquer-work, pottery, wood- 
work and metal-work should be of genuine benefit to the cultivator. The 
Cottage Industries Department maintains a splendid weaving institute at 
Amarapura, where the use of the flying shuttle and other improved devices 
are taught. There is also a school for lacquer workers at Pagan, the Burma 
centre of this interesting industry. 

Early in 1935 the Local Government was notified that it would receive 
a sum of Rs. 5 lakhs as Burma’s share of the amount allowed by the Govern- 
ment of India for rural uplift work. After consulting the heads of the 
various departments concerned, it was decided to open a Rural Uplift Centre 
at Tatkon in Yamethin District. The work of this Centre was started in July, 
1936 as a co-operative effort of the Agricultural, Public Health, Education and 
Veterinary Departments. 


III. PRIVATE AGENCIES AND RURAL RECONSTRUCTION 


It has been generally felt among the patriotic and educated section of 
the Burmese people that progress in other spheres of national life cannot be 
effective apart from a radical change in the life and condition of the village 
areas. ‘‘Village Uplift’’ or ‘‘Rural Reconstruction’’ has formed the subject 
of many discussions and articles in the press, but the actual task of beginning 
work has lagged—partly because it is harder to do the work than to talk about 
it, and partly because few people know where to take hold. 
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It is impossible to give a complete picture of the private efforts at rura 
reconstruction in Burma, but a few typical examples may be cited. An early 
effort, of value chiefly for propaganda purposes and in indicating a method of 
approach, was the intensive programme carried out in the village of Theing- 
yaung in Insein District by the Youths’ Improvement Society, during the 
Christmas holidays in 1934. 

The Rural Reconstruction League, Burma, was established in May, 
1936. The League has held a number of demonstration camps along the lines 
of the camp at Theingyaung and has opened a permanent centre in Yemum 
village in co-operation with the Yemum Village Improvement Society. The 
work of the Village Improvement Society includes a library and reading room, 
lectures, education in improved methods of weaving, improvement of village 
sanitation, introduction of bored-hole latrines, baby shows and health propa- 
ganda, road repair and encouragement of cottage industries. Village improve- 
ment societies are now being started in a group of surrounding villages. 

Christian Missionary Societies are carrying on a considerable amount of 
rural work throughout Burma. This work includes rural dispensaries, agricul- 
tural demonstrations, poultry breeding, instruction in improved methods of 
weaving, health education, encouragement of household gardens and propaganda 
for better living. A number of rural schools maintained by missionary 
societies both ineuleate the principles of village uplift and introduce their 
students to practical work in the villages. In Burma, as in India, agricultural 
schools have to contend with the attitude: ‘‘Agricultural education is a good 
thing for other people’s sons, but my son is too good for it.’’ 

The Rural Reconstruction League, Burma, in addition to the activities 
noted above has sponsored a number of summer schools of rural reconstruc- 
tion where short courses are offered for the training of leaders. The Institute 
held at Tatkon, Yamethin District, in October, 1938, enrolled 506 persons. 

The actual record of accomplishment in Burma is as yet not imposing, 
but solid work is being done and more and more Burmese villagers are 
being trained in the art of helping themselves. There is still a considerable 
amount of overlapping and lack of co-ordination between the various agencies, 
official and non-official, interested in rural reconstruction. What is urgently 
required is an attempt to see the rural problem as a whole. A _ representative 
Rural Reconstruction Board on a national basis will be a definite step in the 
right direction. 


























RURAL INDEBTEDNESS 
P. M. TITUS 


The problem of rural indebtedness is a matter which is causing grave concern to all the 
Provincial Governments. In this article, Dr. Titus, who is Lecturer in Social Work in the 
Tata School, describes the legislative measures which have already been undertaken to deal 
with the situation and discusses the Bills which are pending, As Dr. Titus well points out, 
the problem is not simply an economic problem, but is a social problem as well. 


A rh: is rich; but everywhere man, the heir of nature is poor.’’ 

Thus wrote Henry D. Lloyd, an American social philosopher of the 

latter part of the last century. This is all the more true about 
India—‘‘a rich country inhabited by the poor.’’ 

The average per capita income in India is estimated at Rs. 67°5 per 
annum, or £5, as against that of the United Kingdom which is £76 and of 
the United States of America which is £142. The poverty of the large 
percentage of people is revealed when we notice the very uneven distribution 
of wealth. It is estimated that 5 per cent of the population in India owns 35 
per cent of the wealth; another 35 per cent owns 35 per cent of wealth and the 
remaining 60 per cent of the people enjoy among them 30 per cent of 
the wealth. ° 

Alongside this abject poverty and unequitable distribution of wealth is 
the predominance of an agricultural population which is always in debt. 
Rural indebtedness is one of the major economic problems of India. 


EXTENT OF RURAL INDEBTEDNESS 


In 1875, the Deccan Ryots Commission, after an investigation of the 
situation in 12 villages in the Ahmednagar District (Bombay), reported that 
one-third of the occupants of Government lands were in debt and that the 
average debt per occupant amounted to Rs. 371. The Famine Commission of 
1880 inferred that one-third of the land-holding classes of India were deeply 
and inextricably in debt. In 1895 Sir Fredrick Nicholson estimated the total 
rural debt of Madras at Rs. 45 crores. On the basis of Nicholson’s estimate 
for Madras, Sir Edward Maclagan calculated the total agricultural debt of 
British India to be about Rs. 300 crores in 1911. In 1924 Mr. M. L. Darling, 
on the basis of the Punjab figures for 1921, estimated the total agricultural 
debt for British India as not less than 600 crores. The Indian Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee placed the amount in 1929 as Rs. 900 crores for 


* Radhakamal Mukerjee (ed.), Economic Problems of India, Vol. I, p. xii. 
G. B. Jathar & S. G. Beri, Indian Economics, Vol, II, pp. 167 and 169, 
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British India. Since the depression, it has increased both in its nominal and 
real burdening load. 

‘*If the total agricultural debt of British India was about Rs. 900 crores 
in 1928-1929, it must have increased to about Rs. 1,200 crores by 1933 and the 
real burden must be tantamount to Rs. 2,200 crores assuming that prices fell 
by 50 per cent between 1929 and 1933; that no repayment for the principal has 
been made and that interest payment is in arrears.’’ ” 

The average indebtedness per agriculturist in 1929 in different provinces 
ranged from Rs. 30 in the Central Provinces to Rs. 92 in the Punjab. In the 
three provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and Assam, it was estimated as 
Rs. 31 each; in the United Provinces it was Rs. 36; in Bombay Rs. 49 and in 
Madras Rs. 50. The average income per family in rural areas as worked out 
by Dr. Mann in 1917 was only Rs. 218 or Rs. 43-3-0 per head. The income 
at present is probably lower than in 1917. The average annual expenditure 
for subsistence alone is estimated to be Rs. 44 per head. These figures reveal 
not only the appalling poverty of the agriculturist, but also the hopeless pre- 
dicament he is in, having little hope of extricating himself from debt and 
poverty by his own effort. 


CAUSES OF INDEBTEDNESS 


The causes of rural indebtedness are diverse, varying in degree in 
different localities. Indebtedness in itself is not bad, provided it is only tem- 
porary and is contracted for productive purposes. The agrarian population of 
almost all countries becomes heavily indebted. But the nature of rural in- 
debtedness in India is unique in its unproductive character and its ways of 
accumulation. 

Very often an agriculturist is born into the legacy of an ancestral debt 
—debt inherited from father to son, generation after generation, without any 
equitable restrictions. It is seldom that he takes advantage of the legal pro- 
vision that “‘the debts of a deceased person only pass to his heirs when these 
succeed to the deceased debtor’s property and only to the extent of such pro- 
perty.’’ Instead he obeys the moral law which regards hereditary debt as a 
debt of honour. Discharging of ancestral debt has become by tradition a 
moral and pious obligation on the part of any Indian. 

In all discussions on rural indebiedness, we find debt largely attributed 
to the agriculturist’s extravagance and improvidence. In this respect it may 
be mentioned that he is very often ‘‘more sinned against than sinning.’’ By 
and large the Indian peasant is too poor to be anything other than frugal. He 
leads a hand-to-mouth existence. But religious and social traditions compel 

‘Pp. Thomas, “Jtural Indebtedness,” in Mukerjee, op. cit., p. 176. 
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him to spend money on ceremonials at births, deaths, marriages, death anni- 
versaries of relatives, ete. To be sure these expenditures are materially 
unproductive. But to charge him of extravagance on this score is to imply 
that he could restrain himself on these items if he wanted to. The situation 
is not so simple. There is by long tradition a social and religious compulsion 
that makes such expenditure more obligatory than the paying of the land tax. 
How can the peasant be frugal on funeral expenses which are meant to ensure 
peace and release for the soul of his departed relative? Can he avoid the 
expenses of a marriage feast and yet maintain his social status in his com- 
munity ? How can he marry off his daughter if he does not find a suitable sum 
for dowry ? Such expenditures are universal in the life of any Indian. To say 
that the agriculturist is extravagant on such occasions is to say that the entire 
Indian culture, especially the Hindu culture, is extravagant in its emphasis on 
such social and religious functions. 

Against the economically wasteful aspect of such social functions, we 
have to consider the social productiveness of the same. Such periodic assem- 
bling of family and community members for feasts and other ceremonial fune- 
tions are the means of maintaining the family and community solidarity and 
esprit de corps. Complete elimination of such functions for the sake of economy, 
and in the absence of any other substitute to provide easy social intercourse, 
will cause social and family disorganization. 

The main cause of rural indebtedness is that the rural population is too 
poor to be otherwise. There are too many people attempting to live from 
agriculture alone. Excessive subdivision and fragmentation of land has left 
too little area for the individual agriculturist to cultivate with profit. Disease 
and famine make him still more inefficient. Large numbers of peasants do not 
earn enough to maintain themselves even in a normal year. But normal years 
are rarely common. Almost every year something or other happens adversely 
to crops or cattle or to the agriculturist’s family. It may be drought or flood, 
disease or some other unpredictable event which leads to failure of crop, loss 
of cattle or funeral expenses. To carry on, the agriculturist has to keep on 
borrowing, and far too often he is unable to repay. This leads to accumulation 
of debts. His poverty makes him adebtor. Hisdebts nail him down to poverty. 
Thus he moves in a vicious circle, generation after generation. 

A share of agricultural indebtedness is due to the heavy incidence of 
land assessment and the rigid system of collecting land revenue. Another 
factor is an unfavourable exchange ratio—an over-valued Rupee—which in- 
creases both burden of debt and the burden of taxes. 

According to Sir Daniel M. Hamilton, it is the shortage of credit that 
is at the root of the problem of poverty in India, 
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‘‘The poverty of India in money, compared with England, is shown 
by the fact that on a population basis India is short of 3,400 crores of 
paper money and 20,000 crores of bank deposits..... The disease from 
which the soul and body of India are both suffering is pernicious financial 


anaemia,’’ *® 


Substitution of paper currency in place of silver currency and expansion 
of credit and organization of Indian agriculture on the co-operative basis will, 
according to Sir Daniel Hamilton, start a new era in India. 

Another important factor in the matter of indebtedness is the rapacious- 
ness of the village money-lender. Financing the village, marketing its 
produce, and supplying its necessities, the money-lender in India has fre- 
quently stood between the cultivator and death. But very often he is more 
keen to make profit than help the villager. His greed, unconscionable prac- 
tices, high rates of interest and exploitation of the ignorance and credulity of 
the peasant make him the dread and scorn of the villages in India. 

A few outstanding examples of the money-lenders’ practices at their 
worst are found in the first six-monthly Report of the Conciliation Board for 
the Relief of Agricultural Indebtedness in Kehuta Tehsil (Punjab), which was 
published in January 1937. 

Pahlwan Khan took a donkey from Jit Singh for Rs. 6. For this amount Pahlwan 
alleged that he had already paid Rs. 690 ; but 200 were still being demanded by Jit Singh. 

Fateh Khan borrowed 44 maunds of wheat from Jiwan Singh. He had paid 26} 
maunds on the original debt. The money-lender still demanded Rs, 17,000 from Fateh Khan, 

Qaiam Khan borrowed 15 seers of ‘‘ Jawar” from the grand-father of three creditors, 
The sum of Rs, 22,000 is alleged to have been paid and the sum of Rs. 175 is still due from him. 

According to the chairman of the Board, these cases are by no means 
exceptional. They illustrate the extent to which the local Zemindar has been 
victimised by the money-lender. 

In the same area mentioned above, the police discovered in the house of 
a money-lender an account book with the thumb impressions of the money- 
lender’s debtors on blank pages. Undated promissory notes were also dis- 
covered. With such crooked ways, unscrupulous money-lenders are more 
than a match for the ignorant and credulous villagers. Growth of debt is 
generally due to the accumulation of interest. 

Interest rates vary with the nature of the security, the position of the parties, the 
purpose of borrowing, the period of loan and so forth. They are lowest in the ryotwari 
tracts und highest in the zemindari tracts and where the ryot has only tenancy rights in land. 
In the Punjab and the Central areas, where there are restrictions on the alienation of land, 
the rates vary between agriculturist and non-agriculturist lenders, Thus in Madras and parts 
of Bombay, 9 to 12 per cent. is the common rate and the village money-lenders do not usually 


charge above 18 to 24 per cent. even on unsecured loans; but in Bihar and Orissa, Sind and 
Assam, the usual interest charged is between 25 and 50 per cent., and even in the United 


* Sir Daniel M. Hamilton, “ Living and Dead Money,” Asia, May, 1937, pp. 362-366. 
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Provinces 18 to 37 per cent. is the rule. Indeed landowners in most places can raise loans on 
first mortgage at rates between 9 and 12 per cent., but the small holders have often to pay 
higher rates ; and as for tenants and labourers who have no proper security to offer, the rates 
charged may be anything up to 150 and even 300 per cent. The rate of interest on grain 
loans is nowhere below 25 per cent., but in many parts of the country it rises to 50 and 100 
per cent. * 

The extent of rural indebtedness and its causes, and the prevalent prac- 
tices of money-lenders and borrowers, reveal the magnitude and complexity of 


the problem, 
DEBT RELIEF MEASURES 


Various ameliorative measures have been taken in the past to ease the 
burden of rural indebtedness in India. The earlier legislation included such 
measures as the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act of 1879, the Land Improve- 
ment Loan Act of 1888, the Agriculturists’ Loans Act of 1884, the Punjab 
Land Alienation Act of 1901, and the Usurious Loans Act, as amended in 1918. 
More recently, there have been many enactments passed in different Provinces 
to help the agriculturists to lighten their burden of indebtedness. 

In Madras, for instance, several legislative measures have been passed 
in favour of the agriculturists. The Land Improvement and the Agriculturists’ 
Loans Act, the Co-operative Societies Act, the Land Mortgage Bank Act, the 
Insolvency Act, the Debtors’ Protection Act, the Usurious Loans Act, the 
Agriculturists’ Loans Amendment Act of 1935, the Debt Conciliation Act of 
1936 and the Moratorium Bill of 1937—all are passive attempts to redeem the 
agriculturists. But these measures have not been sufficient to tackle the 
problem well. Conciliation and other voluntary methods have not worked and 
the principle of compulsion thus became inevitable. Hence the Madras 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act of 1938 was passed, after dropping the Moratorium 
Bill, to make conciliation more obligatory than optional. 

The Madras Agriculturists’ Relief Act has been in force since March 
1938. The object of the Act is to give relief to indebted agriculturists in the 
Province. This object is attained by (1) scaling down their existing debts; 
(2) reducing the rate of interest on their future debts, and (3) writing-off the 
arrears of rent due to zemindars, Janmis and other land-holders. 

Debts are classified into two categories : pre-depression and post-depres- 
sion debts—that is, those which were incurred before 1st October 1932 and 
those which were incurred on or after that date. Relief given is different in 
the two cases. 

In the case of debts incurred before 1st October 1932, all interest out- 
standing on 1st October 1937 is wiped out. When an agriculturist has paid 

* Mukerjee, op. cit., p. 170. 
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twice the amount of the principal to his creditor, by way of interest or 
principal or both, the entire debt is wiped out. 

Where the repayments made exceed the principal, but are less than twice 
the principal, only such amount as would be necessary to bring up the amount 
to twice the principal, or such portion of the principal as is outstanding, 
whichever is less, need be paid. 

Where a debt has been renewed and a fresh document has been executed, 
only the principal originally advanced, together with the sums subsequently 
advanced as principal, will be regarded as the principal for the purpose of 
these provisions. 

In the ease of debts incurred on or after 1st October 1932, relief is given 
only in respect of interest and the outstanding portion of the principal will 
have to be repaid. 

No debt incurred by an agriculturist after the twenty-second of March 
1938 will bear interest at a rate exceeding 64 per cent per annum. 

Every person who has a saleable interest in any agricultural land not 
situated within a municipality or cantonment is entitled to the benefits of the 
Act. Ryots, tenants, lessees, sub-lessees and such others who hold a direct or 
indirect interest are benefited by the Act. Even an agriculturist who has been 
declared insolvent will get the benefits of this Act, if his property has not been 
already sold, and payment made to his ereditors out of the sale proceeds. 
Large zemindars, Janmis, Inamdars and other rich landholders and professional 
people are excluded from the benefit of the Act. Certain types of debts 
deemed as not of any improper burden to the debtor are not affected by the 
Act. Sums due to the Government or Local Bodies, to Co-operative Societies 
or Land Mortgage Banks, to public companies or banks—provided the interest 
payable is not more than 9 per cent per annum; wages due to agricultural or 
other rural labourers; liabilities arising out of a breach of trust and sums 
payable as maintenance are not affected by the Act. Usufructuary mortgages 
when no rate of interest is stipulated; any balance of purchase money due in 
respect of immovable property which has been sold; any sum declared as 
costs by any Court; any sum spent to preserve mortgaged property and sums 
due to a woman creditor who is not rich above a certain limit are also excluded 
from the provisions of the Act. 

In no Province or State had compulsory methods to scale down debts 
hitherto been adopted. The Madras Agriculturists’ Relief Act is unique in this 
respect, that it is the first attempt made to scale down debts even when the 
creditors are not willing to do so. 

The division of debts into pre-depression and post-depression categories 
and dealing with them separately is also of importance. The division was 
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made on the basis of fall in prices of agricultural commodities. The principle 
of Damdupat (the principle under which a debt is wiped out in a case where 
twice the principal has been paid) was applied to pre-depression debts, as it 
has been conclusively proved that ancestral debts with usurious rates of interest 
are the heaviest burdens on the agriculturists. 

Alongside of debt relief, facilities for easy credit are also provided. 
The Government provided a sum of Rs. 50 lakhs for the disbursement of loans 
to the small ryots in order to enable them to take full advantage of the provi- 
sions of the new Act. The Government also helped Land Mortgage Banks to 
extend their credit by an increase of Rs. 100 lakhs guarantee for the debentures 
of these banks. 

In a statement issued in May, 1940 by the Government of Madras, 
showing the working of the Act during the twenty-five months, ending March, 
1940, it was reported that the total amount involved in applications disposed 
of under different sections of the Act during the 25 months’ period was 
Rs. 48,953,911; total amount as scaled down Rs. 25,552,829; total amount of 
reduction by scaling down Rs. 23,401,082, or 47°8 per cent. of the amount 
originally due. 

There have been criticisms from different quarters against many of the 
provisions of the Act. The application of the principle of Damdupat was 
objected to vehemently in certain quarters. It has been suggested by some 
that the upper limit for the measure should be limited to those who pay an 
assessment of land revenue to Government not exceeding Rs. 100. But on the 
whole the effect of the Act has been satisfactory and has been helpful to the 
poor agriculturists. 

In Bombay, the first step taken was to pass the Small Holders’ Relief 
Bill, which came into force in 1938. It was a moratorium measure seeking 
to ‘‘provide for temporary relief of small holders’’ during the interim before 
further measures could be taken. Three Bills: the Money-lenders’ Bill, the 
Debt Conciliation Bill and the Agricultural Debt Relief Bill were passed. But 
none of these came into force as the Ministry resigned before they were put on 
the statute book. The Money-lenders’ Bill sought to register all the money- 
lenders in the Province; to restrict interest to 12 per cent. on unsecured loans 
and 9 per cent. interest on secured loans; to check molestation of debtors by 
creditors and to limit the amount of interest to less than the principal at any 
time. The Debt Relief Bill was to apply to debtors whose debts in each case 
were less than Rs. 15,000 and more than Rs. 100, on Ist January 1939. The 
debtors were to be members of a resource society approved by Government to 
facilitate current crop finance by Co-operative societies or other bodies. The 
debts were to be scaled down by a Debt Adjustment Board to the limit of the 
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debtor’s capacity to pay. The paying capacity was to be declared as 80 per 
cent. of the current value of the debtor’s property. A debtor whose assets 
were inadequate was to be declared as insolvent. The interest rates were to 
be fixed as 6 per cent. on debts incurred before 1931 and 9 per cent. on those 
contracted after that date. 

Debt legislation undertaken by the United Provinces Government in 
1934 consisted of six main civil debt relief Acts. Four of these were tempor- 
ary, viz., (1) the Encumbered Estates Act; (2) the Regulation of Sales Act; 
(3) the Temporary Regulation of Execution Act and (4) Postponement of 
Execution of Decree Act. The two permanent Acts are the Usurious Loans 
Amendment Act and the Agriculturists’ Relief Act. Two of the temporary 
Acts, viz., the Temporary Regulation of Execution Act and the Regulation of 
Sales Act are now no longer in force. 

Two Bills, one to control money-lending and the other to provide for 
debt relief to agriculturists and workmen, were introduced in April 1939. The 
Ministry resigned before these two Bills came into force as Acts. In June of 
this year two Bills were circulated by the Government. The first is the United 
Provinces Debt Redemption Bill, 1940. It differs in several important respects 
from the Bill passed in the regime of the Congress Ministry by the Assembly. 
The other Bill is the U. P. Regulation of Agricultural Credit Bill 1939. No 
changes of importance have been made in this Bill. 

A statement of the objects of and reasons for the Debt Redemption Bill 
as published in June by the Government, says : 

‘Experience has shown that the provisions of the Acts which were 
passed for the liquidation of agricultural debt in 1935 have failed to reduce 
debt to a level which would enable any measures, which may be passed to put 
agricultural credit on a sound basis in future to be effective. Before therefore 
such measures can be effective it is necessary to pass an Act which will 
effectively reduce agricultural debt. This is the main object of the Bill which 
applies only to loans incurred before June 1, 1940.’’ 

Under the Bill, debt is reduced by the application of low rates of in- 
terest : 44 per cent. per annum simple interest in the case of secured debt and 
6 per cent. in the case of unsecured debt. The Bill also provides for the appli- 
cation of the principle of Damdupat in the case of unpaid interest, but not 
in the case of paid interest. A certain portion of the debtor’s land will be 
protected from sale or transfer in the execution of a decree for debt. Only 
one-quarter of the agricultural produce of the debtor will be liable to attach- 
ment at any one time. The provisions for reduction of debt apply to both 
decreed and undecreed debts. 

The provisions of the Bill relating to transfer of land at valuation and 
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the protection of a portion of the land apply to all agriculturists. The remain- 
ing provisions of the Bill apply to agriculturists who pay an amount of rent 
and revenue which combined does not exceed Rs. 1,000 and who do not pay 
income tax. The Bill also applies to workmen employed on wages not exceed- 
ing Rs. 60 per month. Loans advanced by scheduled Banks are excluded 
from the scope of the Bill. The Bill will not affect decrees or proceed- 
ings under the U. P. Encumbered Estates Act of 1934, except that protected 
land as provided in the Bill will not be transferred to the creditors in any 
circumstances. 

The Bill will not apply to proceedings for the recovery of debt from an 
agriculturist if the creditor declares that he will not proceed against the land, 
agricultural produce, or person of the debtor in execution of his decree. 

There are several important modifications of the original Bill as passed 
in the Assembly in 1939. In the matter of interest, the original provision of 
retrospective Damdupat has been removed. The clause which provided for 
the automatic redemption of all mortgages over 30 years old without any pay- 
ment by the mortgagee has been omitted. The limit of Rs. 1,000 land revenue 
or rent has been removed in execution proceedings and even the biggest land- 
lord will be able to demand that his properties should be sold at pre-slump 
valuation. The definition of “‘workman’’ has been modified in such a way 
that a very large number of people have been excluded from the scope of the 
Bill. The Bill has been eriticized as having many of the defects of the 
original Bill and that in its new form it favours the zemindars and the 
creditors more than the debtors. 

The Debt Redemption Bill deals with debts existing on June 1, 1940. 
The Regulation of Agricultural Credit Bill 1939 deals with debt that may be 
contracted on or after that date. It is concerned only with debts of agricul- 
turists and only with the extent to which decrees based on such debts can be 
executed against agricultural produce and land. The provisions are such that 
there is to be limitation of amounts that will be lent to an agriculturist. 
There are provisions to restrict both over-borrowing and over-lending on the 
part of proprietors and money-lenders, respectively. The land of a proprietor 
who does not pay more than Rs. 250 land revenue is protected and cannot be 
sold in execution of a decree for debt. 

Despite the shortcomings in the Bills, it is gratifying that the Govern- 
ment of the United Provinces has taken up the matter, even after the 
resignation of the Ministry. So far the Bombay Government does not seem 
to be interested in putting any of the Bills passed on the Statute Book, or in 
drafting new Bills in their place. 

Four legislative measures were undertaken by the Punjab Government 
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in 1938 to help the agricultural population of the Province, and in particular 
to relieve them of debts. They were concerned with the Alienation of Land, 
the Restitution of Mortgaged Lands, the Registration of Money-lenders and 
the Marketing of Agricultural Commodities. 

The Alienation of Land Act provides that ‘‘no member of an agricul- 
tural tribe, when he is the debtor, shall make permanent alienation of any 
portion of his land to a member of the same tribe or to a tribe in the same 
group, who is the creditor, within five years of the date of the repayment in 
full by the debtor of any loan, advanced to him by such ereditor.’’ This 
clause thus seeks to provide that an agricultural debtor will be saved from 
alienating his land at least for 5 years after any loan advanced to him by an 
agriculturist money-lender becomes due. 

The central provision of the Registration of Money-lenders Act is that, 
except in certain special circumstances, a money-lender, whether belonging to 
a statutory agricultural or non-agricultural class, who is not registered as a 
money-lender, and does not hold a valid license, will receive no help from the 
law courts in recovering a loan, i.e., a loan which bears interest. 

The Restitution of Mortgaged Land Act is to redeem the debtor from 
usurious loan burdens. In compensation to the mortgagee, it is provided that 
he must either have received benefits to the extent of at least twice the original 
sum or failing this, must be paid a sum, varying from 5 to 30 times the land 
revenue, according to the period for which the land has been in possession of 
the mortgagee, before it ean be restored to the owner. 

Much criticism has been levelled against these measures—especially 
that they were directed against the Hindu money-lenders and also against the 
non-agriculturists. As a result of Government enquiries it has been shown 
that no particular community or class is favoured by the Act. 

The original Relief of Indebtedness Act which dealt with rates of 
interest and Conciliation Bodrds, was felt to have flaws and an amending Bill 
was framed in April of this year. 

The Punjab, with an estimated rural indebtedness of Rs. 200 crores, 
needs more than partial measures to ease the burden of the poor agriculturists. 

In Bengal, the Agricultural Debtors Act of 1935, Debt Conciliation Act, 
Money-lenders Act and the recent Agricultural Debtors (second amendment) 
Bill are the legislative measures taken by Government in reference to rural 
indebtedness. 

The Bengal Debt Conciliation Act, compared with the acts of the 
Central Provinces and Punjab, is more stringent. While in the other Pro- 
vinces, the penalty clauses against creditors who do not agree to conciliation 
are non-enforceable, in Bengal, the Conciliation Board can, if it deems fit, 
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give a certificate to the debtor and the penalty provisions come into effect even 
though no creditor agrees to the terms offered by the debtor. While the 
secured creditors are favoured in the other Provinees, the Bengal Act 
recognizes no distinction between secured and unsecured debts. The general 
scheme of the Bengal Act is that every debtor must be freed from debt within 
a period of 20 years at the most. If after conciliation, the Board finds that 
the debtor is unable to pay off even the reduced debt within this time, it may 
declare him as insolvent and then proceed to reduce the debt still further so as 
to be within his capacity to repay within 20 years. 

The Money-lenders Act, like similar Acts in other Provinces, enforces 
the registration and licensing of moneylenders, and the maintenance by them 
of prescribed accounts. It limits interest and prescribes penalties for molesta- 
tion of debtors by creditors. 

The apprehensions aroused among land-lords and creditors by discussions 
of the terms of the Bengal Agricultural Debtors Act of 1935, at the time of its 
passage through the Legislature, prompted many of them to take hurried 
action towards obtaining decrees in pending suits and towards executing them 
before such action could be stayed. Consequently a large number of debtors 
lost their holdings through sales in execution of decrees before they were able 
to have recourse to Debt Settlement Boards for relief. The main object of the 
Agricultural Debtors (second amendment) Bill is to provide a machinery for 
restoration of such holdings to as many as possible of their former possessors, 
subject to the payment of proper compensation to the decree holders. 

The Central Provinces, the Frontier Province, Bihar and Orissa and 
Sind also have initiated remedial measures for the amelioration of rural 
indebtedness. But the measures taken in Madras, United Provinces, Punjab 
and Bengal seem to be the most important and radical. Analysis of these, as 
given above, indicates the trend of Debt Relief legislation in India. 

The main objects of Debt Relief legislation in all the provinces, broadly 
speaking, are to reduce the interest on decreed and undecreed loans; to grant 
easy instalments; to save debtors from the dishonest dealings of fraudulent 
creditors; to scale down the principal and interest on existing debts to a level 
which the debtors can pay within the limitations of their means; to allow the 
liquidation of the liabilities of landholders; to give them the benefit of the 
pre-slump values of landed properties; to limit usufructuary mortgages and to 
make all legal processes easy and inexpensive. In some places easy credit on 
reasonable terms has been made available for the agriculturists by Government 
loans. By and large the efforts are aimed at the rehabilitation of agricultural 
industry rather than helping individual ryots to redeem themselves from 
debts, 
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DEBT RELIEF MEASURES IN INDIAN STATES 


A few of the Indian States have not lagged behind the British Indian 
Provinces in the matter of legislation for debt relief. States like Bhavnagar, 
Morvi, Mysove, Hyderabad, Cochin and Travancore have enacted laws to 
reduce rural indebtedness. 

In 1932 the Bhavnagar Darbar started acomprehensive scheme, where- 
by the entire debt of the ryot, which amounted to Rs. 8,638,874 was 
compromised for Rs. 2,059,473. This sum was paid by the State to the 
creditors and is now being realized from the ryots in instalments with the land 
revenue dues. By 1935, Rs. 387,273 was realized by the State. Easy credit 
was also made available by the State to the ryots for agricultural expenses 
and improvements. . 

Among the measures adopted to conserve the economic improvement of 
the ryots effected by debt redemption are: (1) encouraging the ryots to rear 
their own stocks of bullocks by rearing a cow or two; (2) multiplication of 
co-operative societies; (3) extension of Gramya Panchayats; (4) still larger 
advances of money by the State provided their recoveries are assured. To 
minimise leakage in these State grants, they are given through the agency of 
Gramya Panchayats and co-operative societies where such agencies are available. 

Six years after the initiation of the scheme, a survey was made, in an 
endeavour to determine to what extent, if any, there had been a relapse into 
the old condition of indebtedness. Unfortunately the survey was made rapidly 
and by untrained investigators. Hence its accuracy is questionable. The 
findings of the survey were that 6 per cent of the total individual holders had 
incurred fresh debts, totalling about 12 per cent of the liquidated debts, and 
that the debts incurred had been for current domestic purchases to be repaid 
at the time of harvest. In some areas the situation was reported as much 
worse. In 65 villages, between 10 to 30 per cent of the cultivators were 
indebted; in 28 villages mote than 30 per cent; and in 10 villages the 
percentage exceeded 50 per cent. 

Debt litigation is reported to have decreased in the State, and expendi- 
tures on marriages, funerals, births, etc., are said to be curtailed, because it 
is now more difficult to secure money. 

The Bhavnagar scheme is one aimed at helping the ryot to start with a 
clean slate. When the amount in question is small and the area is small, there 
is much to be commended in such a scheme. But it will be impossible to 
introduce such a scheme for the whole of India. The problem of preventing 
further indebtedness has not been solved completely by the State either. 

The arbitration scheme in Morvi State was introduced in 1938. The 
rate of interest is fixed as 6 per cent per annum simple interest, The amount 
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of interest allowed in any claim shall not exceed the principal amount. The 
aggregate of all claims against any ryot is not to exceed five times the amount 
of assessment on the holding of such a ryot. 

The amounts that may be settled by the Arbitration Committee as due 
to any creditor are immediately paid in cash by the Morvi Ryot Bank on 
account of the debtor ryot. Payments thus made by the Bank bear no in- 
terest. In order to reimburse the Bank for the loss of interest, the State 
advances an equivalent amount to the Bank without any interest. The debtors 
have to pay to the Bank the respective amounts in instalments. On a total 
indebtedness of Rs. 14 lakhs in the whole State, the ryots will be benefited 
annually to the extent of Rs. 34 lakhs in interest charges alone. This is a 
great gain for the poor ryots. 

Legislation for Debt Conciliation was brought into force in Mysore in 
1937. As an experimental measure the scheme was introduced into six taluks 
in 19388. The Government, after 18 months’ working of the scheme in these 
taluks, found from representations received from the public that the results 
were not particularly encouraging. Out of 622 applications received by the 
Board, involving a total amount of Rs. 836,000, conciliation was effected in 
only 64 cases; the debt amount being reduced from Rs. 55,852 to Rs. 35,920. 
The total expenditure incurred by the Government for the purpose was 
Rs. 4,941. 

According to the report of the special officer appointed by the Govern- 
ment to examine the working of the scheme, “‘it is not so much the restricted 
scope of the Act, but the absence of provision to enforce prompt settlement 
and a payment of conciliated debts, that has made the Act ineffective.’’ Most 
of the suggestions furnished by the public aim at replacing conciliation by 
compulsion. But the officer thinks that such a measure is neither necessary 
nor advisable, for the present at least. 

The Travancore Debt Relief Act came into force in September of this 
year. It has come after a term of experimenting with Conciliation Boards. 
The present Act provides for compulsory scaling down of debts and interest. 
It also provides for the payment of debts in instalments. 

If 80 per cent of the amount of any debt, together with future interest 
that may accrue thereon, is repaid within 9 years from the date of the com- 
mencement of the Act, the whole debt shall be deemed to be discharged. 
Under the same conditions, if 75 per cent of any debt is repaid within 6 years, 
the whole debt shall be deemed to be discharged. The instalments are to be 
not less than 6 per cent of the debt or Rs. 10, whichever is larger. The first 
instalment must be paid within 6 months from the date of commencement of 
the Act and succeeding payments must be made in half-yearly instalments, 
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Bank transactions are specially treated. All provisions of the Act will 
apply to transactions with banks in respect of which the interest charged 
exceeds 9 per cent annually, except to the extent that the benefit in reduction 
of the total amount of debt will not be beyond 20 per cent and that such 
reduction itself will be available only if repayment is made within two years 
in half-yearly instalments. 

The major enactments for the relief of debts of agriculturists in different 
provinces and States show that there has been a uniform effort to scale down 
debts and rates of interest to a reasonable limit. Arrangements are made to 
have the debts repaid in instalments. Many of these measures are mainly 
concerned with the existing debts. In other words they are curative rather 
than preventive measures. Restriction of credit to the ryots seems to be the 
main preventive measure recommended in almost all cases. 

The first Statutory Report of the Agricultural Credit Department of the 
Reserve Bank, published in December, 1936, recommends the restriction of 
agricultural credit, so as to make it difficult for the agriculturist to ineur debt 
beyond his capacity to pay from his own resources or for other than bona fide 
agricultural purposes. It suggests for consideration ‘‘that total future liability 
(after the liquidation of previous debts) of agriculturists might be limited 
either by fixing it in terms of a suitable multiple of land revenue or on the 
basis of the average value of land held in proprietary or occupancy right so as 
to enable the debt to be liquidated, after providing for the bare necessities of 
life of the owner (or tenant) and his family, within a period of, say, 30 years.’’ 

Loans must be strictly limited to cultivation finance, which would ordinarily mean the 
expenses in connexion with cultivating operations like ploughing, sowing, weeding, etc., but 
may also include the sums ordinarily required for the maintenance of the farmer’s family till 
harvest, or other urgent purposes like the replacement of cattle or implements, provided such 
loans can be repaid out of the proceeds of the harvest in a normal year, In order that there 
may be no over-financing, the normal income from the crop and the normal cost of cultivation 
should be estimated by the co-operative department and the Central Banks, ... All loans 
must be issued in instalments as money is required for each of the purposes and not in lump 
sum... Repayments of loans must be arranged in equal instalments within a period of two 
years 

These recommendations are aimed at restricting credit to the agricul- 
turist in order to save him from unproductive wasteful expenditure. This 
means that he should no longer spend money on elaborate ceremonials and 
feasts. But will restriction of credit alone prevent the ryot from spending 
money on such religious and social occasions if the emphasis on such functions 
is not relaxed? Alongside of economic reforms must come social reforms. 
Such of those social functions which are economically expensive must be 
weeded out, and where they are socially productive, inexpensive substitutes 
for the integration of community and family must be introduced, Economi¢ 
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legislation without social reform will tend to disorganize individuals, families 
and communities in India. 

Economic improvement of the ryot is the basie factor that will help in 
the rehabilitation of agricultural industry. Agriculture must be made profit- 
able. Organization of co-operative societies for farming, marketing, finan- 
cing and all other rural activities and processes may be the only stable remedy 
for the ills of the Indian agriculturist. 

More than all, there must come a revolution in the thinking of the 
Indian ryot. He must be drawn out of his defeatist attitude towards life. The 
‘will to live’’ and the desire for the ‘‘abundant life’’ must be instilled into 
his mind, so that he may make greater efforts and face the struggle in a more 
hopeful manner. 


, 











A STUDY OF THE VILLAGE TIMBI IN BHAVNAGAR STATE 
AFTER THE INTRODUCTION OF AN AGRICULTURISTS’ 
DEBT REDEMPTION SCHEME 


VAMANRAI A. BHATT 


This careful study of a Kathiawar village, after the introduction of a State debt 
redemption scheme, throws much light on the rural economic problem. The passage of a debt 
redemption act may give the agriculturist temporary relief, but if the improvement is to be 
lasting there must be simultaneous advance on the whole rural front. 

Mr. Bhatt (Tata School, 1938) is a Research Worker with the all India Harijan Sevak 
Sangh. 

(JF\HE Indian peasant is proverbially poor. The causes of this poverty are 
many and varied but are generally summarised as (a) wasteful social 
customs; (b) heavy indebtedness; (c) sub-infeudation of property and 

insecurity of tenure, and (d) contempt for manual labour. 

Indebtedness, which is both the cause and result of poverty, is of such 
a nature and magnitude with the Indian peasant, that it is almost impossible 
to help him to become rid of it through ordinary means. The problem is so 
intricate that it requires the most careful attention on the part of those who 
set themselves to deal with it. Naturally the State is looked upon as an 
agency having the power and competency to attack such a problem. 

The state of Bhavnagar, though not a large one, was the pioneer in 
seeking to remove the indebtedness of the agriculturist. The work started in 
the year 1923, with an economie inquiry, the results of which were first seen in 
Lilia Mahal (one of the State taluks) in 1930, when the scheme to relieve in- 
debtedness was first started. The scheme in its entirety was completed in 1934. 

It will be of interest to know something about the composition of the 
State, as well as of the village, and the life therein, before we study the 
economic aspects of the Agricultural Debt Redemption Scheme in a particular 
village. The study will help us to judge how the above mentioned causes of 
poverty affect the economic condition of the peasantry. 

The village Timbi, which is selected for the present study, is a typical 
village of the State with regard to black cotton soil, well irrigation, a popula- 
tion of the cultivating class, facilities of transport by road, railway and 
connection to a sea port, nearness of a State model agricultural farm, execution 
of debt redemption scheme, organization of Gram Panchayat, and facilities of 
a co-operative credit society. The village is situated near the railway junction 
Dhola of the Bhavangar State Railway and lies in Umrala Mahal of the State. 
It is nearly forty miles distant from the capital of the State—Bhavnagar. 
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Bhavnagar State is one of the major States of the Western India States 
Agency, situated in what is popularly known as the Peninsula of Kathiawar. 
The northern and southern parts of the peninsula differ in respect of land, 
vegetation and climatic conditions. The south is richer and better. The 
irrigation is by wells, which in the interior and south are sweet, but which are 
extremely brackish in the Bhal strip. The State lies between 21°18’ and 
92°18’ N. Latitude, and 71°15’ and 72°18’ E. Longitude. It has an area of 2691 
square miles and a population of 55,274 persons. 

The average annual rainfall of the State is between 20-25 inches. The 
temperature varies from 118°F. in April to 44°F. in January. The climatic 
conditions of the village approximate those of the State. 

The Kathiawar village is composed of people of many castes and creeds. 
Kunbis (cultivators) form more than 50% of the population of Timbi. 
Garasias, Rajputs and Ayars come next as cultivators. Kolis and the 
Untouchables work as the agricultural labourers. More than 75% of the 
population is dependent on land and its cultivation. The potter, the black- 
smith, the carpenter, the goldsmith and the oil-presser are the skilled workmen 
andcraftsmen of the village. The Bania and the Lohana form: the business class. 
The old landlordism can be seen in a decaying condition amongst the Garasias. 
Bharwads or shepherds form a special dairy class, while Brahmins, Sadhus 
and Zogis are the priests and beggars. A few Muslim families work as 
oil-pressers. The tailors and barbers are the personal servants of the village. 
Income from their small plots being meagre, agricultural labour and dairying 
help the cultivator to make both ends meet. Weaving is rapidly becoming 
extinct. Since the debt redemption scheme, money lending has become a 
subsidiary occupation. The schoolmaster is also a physician of the village. 
A bicycle dealer and watch repair shop complete the village industries. 

The population of the village Timbi has increased within the last five 
decades from 673 to 928 persons. But the population of the taluk in which it 
lies has decreased by 14°6% in the same period. Of the 206 families in the 
village, 34 have migrated outside either for want of work or to pursue their 
business enterprises. 

The proportion of females to 100 males in the village is 96°8. By age 
groups the proportion is lowest between 8 to 20 and 41 to 50—due to early 
marriages in the first instance and to the higher death rate of females before 50 
in the second. According to classes the shortage of females is most marked 
among the Kunbis (cultivators) and Untouchables (agricultural labourers). 

The active population of the village (between the ages of 15 and 50) is 
446—232 males and 214 females, and comprises 48 % of the total population. 
Children below 15 years form 43°5% of the population. 
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The strength of the working class population in the village is as follows : 





Type of Work Number Percentage of Total Population 

Effective working population 

(Males between 15-60) a 259 27°9% 
Co-Workers 

(Women between 15-50) _ 214 23°0% 
Helpers 

(Children between 8-14) ae 180 19°4% 
Dependents 

(Children under 8; women 

above 50; males over 60) sai 275 29°7 % 


Turning to the civil condition of the population we find that marriages 
take place even before the age of ten. Men re-marry more often than women, 
the proportion of widows to widowers being 2 to 1. Widowhood is prevalent 
as early as the age of 19 years. 54°9% of the girls were married before the 
age of ten. 

Children are not born before the mother is 15, for though the girls are 
married at an early age, they are not sent to their husbands before puberty. 
The average number of children per mother is four—out of which 25% die 
during the lifetime of the parents. 68% of the married women are mothers. 

Birth and death rates in the village in 1929 were 17°9 and 10°75 respec- 
tively. In 1937 the corresponding figures were 32°3 and 36°6. The rapid rise 
in the death rate should command the attention of the State health authorities. 

Land in Bhavnagar State, as in the Province of Bombay, is under the 
Raiyatwari system. The collection of land revenue is also as in Bombay. The 
main divisions of land tenure within the State are as follows : 





Supreme Landlord 
( H. H. The wees Saheb of Bhavnagar ) 


| fe ee | 
Khalsa or Crown Lands Barkhali or Alienated Lands 
( Held by the cultivators directly 
under the Khatabandhi system ) 





i? | 
Land in the ichalsa village Land held by 
held directly on Pasaita the Vassals 
Dharmada from the State 





| | 
Kapalgiras! Mulgiras? 
His Highness the Maharaja Saheb of Bhavnagar State has the absolute sovereignty 
and property of the soil. 


; Kapalgiras—newly-made vassals of the State. 
Mulgiras—originally masters of land, but subsequently made vassals of the State. 
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Land held under the Khatabandhi tenure pays a fixed amount per year to 
the State for a stated period of years, and the holders are liable for ejection from 
their lands only on failure to pay the assessment and inability to continue the 
cultivation of the land despite the remissions of the assessment due. In 1931 
the present Maharaja granted the right of transfer and sale of land to 
Khatabandhi tenants. In case of ejection of a tenant, the neweomer has to 
pay the royalty to the State. 

Barkhali lands in the crown villages are held directly on Pasaita 
Dharmada (religious endowment), Jaivai (pension), ZJnami and service tenure. 
The Jnami tenure differs from the others in that no services can be demanded 
from the tenant. 

Barkhali lands held on the above mentioned system of tenure, and by 
the vassals—either as Mulgiras or Kapalgiras are free from any assessment save 
a royalty of one anna in a rupee value of assessment. 

Timbi village belonged to the ancestors of the present vassals before 
1831 A.D. But due to indebtedness to the State, the village was handed over 
to the State, though keeping the right of one-fourth the collected revenue until 
1891 in kind, and afterwards in cash, due to revenue settlement. The change 
of the vassal village into a crown village is proving of benefit to the cultivators 
and the other communities of the village. 

Up to 1869 the revenue was collected in kind, but after eight years of 
trial and error method, it was settled for cash payment in 1878 A.D. The 
first soil classification was made in 1891 A.D. and revenue settled on a scientific 
basis. A revision on subsoil classification took place in 1923 and the separate 
tax on wells was included with the revenue. 

The soils of the State are black cotton soils, except in Bhal where they 
are a bit brackish, but suitable for the cultivation of wheat without irrigation. 
The soil of Timbi is good, black cotton soil. The anna valuation of the soils 
of Timbi is as follows : 


Soil Valuation lo. of Total Area Average Area Percentage of 
Plots per Plot in Area inthat Valu- 

that Valuation ation, compared 

A. G. & @ with total area 
Above Rs. 1-8-0 137 1188 4 8 27 68°6% of the total 
to Re. 1-0-0 land above one 


Rupee value 


Re. 1-0-0 to 0-8-0 62 544 32 8 314 31°4% of the total 
land is valued at 
one Rupee and less 
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These figures make clear that more than 2/3 of the area of the lands of 
the village has soils of high value, while the remaining 1/3 is not of the poorest 
quality, but of medium type. The lowest value is Rs. 0-7-6, while the highest 
value is Rs. 1-10-0. 

The average area per plot of land of the highest value is the smallest, 
showing that the land of the highest value is divided most. However, the 
difference in size of plot is not large, as the average area per plot in the 
village is about 8 acres 28 gunthas. Fragmentation, therefore, is not marked. 

The distribution of land in Timbi village is as follows : 

Acres Gunthas 








1. Darbari Khatbandhi land cultivation a .. 1434 17 

2. Barkhali land wc lle ae ee 4 

3. Land occupied in village site, roads, Railway line 53 23 
4. Land with agricultural farm, contract cultivation 

and Barkhali with full assessment... wo 256 10 

5. Waste lands ~— wee - - ae | 1 

2262 15 


Table Number I classifies the land-holders of the village and indicates 
the size of their holdings. 
TABLE I: Classification of Land-holders in Timbi Village, together with the 
Area held by Each Class, 1936-37. 








panera : 1 age | Areaheld|y 9, | Area per 
Ty me — a —_ by each a individual in| 
I ct __ newer |__ class | "| each class | 
| ij -@ | | A. G. 
Cultivating Landlords 49  62°0 1158 29 | 63°71 | 23 26 
Non-Cultivating Landlords 6 76 55 13 3°02 9 12 
Absentee Landholders an 1°27 4 $13 | 0°22 4 13 
| 
Cultivating Landholder, | 
and 
(a) Tenant paying | 
| eash rent 8 10°13 235 3824 | 13°00 29 19 
(b) Tenant paying | 
crop share 10 12°65 319 184 | 17°53) 31 374 
Cultivating Tenant 
(a) Paying cash rent 3 3°80 15 24 | 88 5 8 
o 


| (b) Paying crop share 2 | 2°55 30 00 | 1°64 11 
i } 
: STEERER 





79 00-00 hs19 5 | 100°00 | 23 1. | 
| | 


average holding | 


TOTALS 
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It will be seen from the above table that three-fifths of the land- holders 
cultivate their own lands, which comprise three-fifths of the land under 
cultivation. 7°6% of the total are non-cultivating landlords, and there is but 
1 absentee landlord in the village. 22°78% of the landholders are also tenants 
because the size of their landholding is not sufficient to provide a living 
income. The average cultivated holding is 23A. 1G. per landholder, and 
25A. 103G. per cultivating family. 

Table Number II classifies the land-owning Mulgarasias (Vassals) of 
the village. 

TABLE II: Classification of Land-owning Mulgarasias in Timbi Village, 1936-37 








No.of | % age | Total Barkhali 











| 

= | 
Type of holder holders | to total land owned | 
= anti aaa oo ee poakidd 
| 
A. G. | 
Cultivating Barkhali land- 
owner and State | | 
| Khatabandhi cultivating | 
holder 5 50°00 | 
| | 
| 
|Non-cultivating Barkhali. 14 20 | 
| owners 3 | 30°00 “ ia | 
| , | 
| Absentee Barkhali owners 2 20°00 
A. G. | 
Average Barkhali holding | 

of Mulgarasias 21 18 


Size of holdings. 17°55% of the landholders of Timbi have holdings 
under 10 acres; 55°45% from 10 to 25 acres; 20°25 % from 25 to 50 acres; 5°40% 
from 50 to 100 acres, and 1°35% over 100 acres. The problem of fragmentation 
is not particularly acute, but the areas of the plots do not make for extensive 
cultivation. In 1934-35 the State banned the subdivision of holdings having 
an area of less than 32 acres. 

Cultivation. 43% of the total area of Bhavnagar State is cultivable and 
all of this area is under cultivation. 99% of the area cultivated is under one 
crop. 65% of the total cultivable area in the State is under food crops and 
only 35% devoted to commercial crops. The negligible double-cropped area 
shows the lack of irrigation facilities. 

Timbi village has 88°33% cultivable and 11°67% uncultivable lands. 
2°20% of the cultivable land remains as waste, leaving 86°13% available for 
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cultivation. Out of this 86°13 %, 756% is cultivated by people from an 
adjoining village, and 158% by the State agricultural farm—leaving the 
village 76°99 % of the total lands for cultivation. 

There are 32 pacea and 34 kaccha wells with two Mhot capacity each. 
Drinking wells bring the total number of wells up to 70. The water on the 
whole is quite good and the supply holds up to the month of May. Cost 
and lack of technical skill have prevented the peasants from installing 
motor-driven pumps. The common irrigation is by an improved Mhot 
(leather and iron bag) with a capacity of 30 to 40 gallons of water. One 
pair of bullocks is sufficient for the lifting. If we regard 60 wells of the 
village as having an irrigating capacity of 5 acres each, 300 acres—or 
15°75 % of the cultivated land—can be brought’ under double cropped 
cultivation. The present average rainfall of 22°55 inches per year is just 
sufficient for the local single crop cultivation, provided the distribution is 
proper. 

The common crops grown in the village fields are as follows : 

(a) Food crops—jawar, bajri, wheat, banti, tur, wal, black gram, 
horse gram, green gram or mug, kulthi and rice. 

(b) Commercial crops—castor seed, cotton, sugar cane, tobacco, til, 
groundnut, maize, mustard and chillies. 

(ec) Vegetables—nearly all kinds. 

(d) Fodder crops—green jawar, lucern, ete. 

Crops like rice, tux and tobacco are rare, but others are common. 

Complete tillage is carried out only in case of the til crop. Ploughing 
is done for important crops such as cotton and sugar cane. Otherwise a 
couple of harrowings are regarded as sufficient. The country wooden plough 
is used, which only scratches the soil. There is only one iron plough in the 
village. The unpopularity of iron ploughs is due in part to the lack of animal 
power required. ' 

The seeds used for the village sowing are not of the selected variety. 
The use of fertiliser is very limited. The trees grown near the village have 
a variety of uses, such as supplying wood for implements, wood for fire, 
shade, fencing, fodder for animals, fruits and other products. The supply, 
however, is inadequate, and the planting of new trees should be system- 
atically encouraged by the State. The people have still a great deal to 
learn regarding improved methods of cultivation and modern methods of 
production. 

Table Number III on the following page shows the various crops grown 
in the village Timbi and how these crops are disposed of. 

Although the year under study was not a particularly good year, still 
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the crop is of considerable quantity, considering the soil and limited irrigation. 
96°3 % of the total fodder crop is produced in the village and 3°7% comes from 
outside. Out of the total non-fodder crops, 22°6% is taken for consumption; 
1°3% is given as rent; and nearly 75% is sold to meet the expenses of 
production. 

The fodder crops are generally consumed in the village—except for dry 
fodder which is sold because of the price it brings. The village is practi- 
cally self-supporting with regard to fodder for the animals. Fodder crops, 
when grown on an extensive seale, fetch a good income, and are easily saleable 
because of good transport facilities. 

Commercial cropshelp in paying the land revenue, and when they fail, 
the condition of the peasants is pitiable. The table above shows a sum of 
Rs. 20,401-11-0 realised by the village from the sale of its produce. 1936-37 was 
not a good year. In a good year the income might be half again as much. 
The peasant is at a financial disavantage in that he has to meet his revenue 
instalments regularly and is therefore not in a position to hold his crop and 
negotiate for better prices. A co-operative marketing society which would help 
the agriculturist to get better prices for his crops, fair treatment in transactions 
and supply some instalment subsidy to help in paying revenue dues would 
be of genuine value. 

Agricultural Labour. That section of the population which is dependent 
upon agriculture for its existence, and does not belong to the landholding class, 
may be said to be the agricultural labour group. 10°6 % of the total population 
of the State, and 15% of the rural population belong in this category and the 
group has increased during the past decade. 

Out of 172 families in Timbi Village, 44 families are mainly dependent 
upon agricultural labour and 38 families are partially dependent upon it. In 
the partially dependent group are the insufficient landholders, the artisans, 
and some stray families of the village. The dependent group includes the 
Kunbis, Kolis, Ayars, Rajputs and Untouchables. With the exception of 
high-caste Hindu women, men, women and children work in the fields. 

During sowing and harvesting seasons the demand for labour is good. 
Cotton and sugar cane require labour for weeding in the middle of the season. 
The co-operative labour system is seen in operation at the time of Gul prepara- 
tion from sugar cane. 

There are two kinds of agricultural labour. The permanent group is 
called Sathi or Halt, as distinguished from the group which works by the day. 
Casual labourers are hired the night preceding the day’s work and are paid 
4 annas per day plus the noonday meal. When labour is scarce the daily wage 
is increased by a quarter of an anna. 
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Permanent or yearly servants are settled in the months of April and 
May. So far as possible they are chosen from the village, and bachelors are 
preferable because they are more available at night to watch the fields. The 
remuneration varies from Rs. 75/- to Rs. 100/- per year, plus food and clothing. 
If a bachelor, the Sathi takes his food with his master. If he is married he 
receives his yearly remuneration in kind. 

The Satht must both work in the fields and care for the animals at 
home. If for any reason he has to leave the work before the end of the year, 
he receives his remuneration in proportion to the number of days which he 
has worked. In case of temporary absence he must either pay his substitute 
or work for an equivalent number of days on the completion of the year. Gen- 
erally the same man is employed for years together if his work is satisfactory. 

When seasonal servants are engaged they receive a fixed sum, without 
food and clothing. Payment may be in kind. Harvesting operations are at 
times given on contract, payment also being given in kind. 

Though boys and girls often do as much work as adult helpers, they 
receive only half of adult wages. There is no distinction between the wages 
of men and women. 

The hours of work are from 7 in the morning to 6 in the evening, with 
two hours’ rest at noon. 

It is interesting to compare the number of working days per year in 
Timbi village with similar studies made elsewhere: 


Study made by Place Number of Working Days Annually 
Jack Bengal 3 months and sometimes 6 weeks more 
when jute is grown after rice 
Keating Deccan 108 days 
Calvert Punjab 150 days 
Gilbert Madras 150 days 
Bhatt Timbi Village 270 days for double-cropped areas and in- 


tensive cultivation; 150 days for single- 
cropped areas 


Oapital in the Village. Capital in the village can be classified under the 
heads of land; animals; implements, and buildings. The amount of ornaments 
and savings cannot be determined by the casual investigator and cannot there- 
fore be taken into account. 

(a) Land is the chief investment of the village. Its possession gives 
status and prestige to the holder and hence it is not sold, save in unavoidable 
circumstances. Sales occur at very rare intervals. I have arrived at the 
valuation of the land (1) by taking into consideration the price received from 
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the most recent sale, which was Rs. 100/- per acre; (2) by drawing upon my 
experience in the Town Planning Department of the State, where even the best 
land acquired was not in excess of Rs. 200/- per acre ; (3) by multiplying the 
land revenue by 20 to 25 times the revenue per acre which gives a figure of 
Rs. 100-125/- per acre. Accordingly, accepting a figure of Rs. 125/- asa fair 
valuation per acre, the value of the whole village area of 1,957 acres and 23 
gunthas comes to Rs. 244,625-14-0. 

(b) Animals. Table Number IV shows the number and value of the 
animals in the village. 


TABLE IV: Number of Animals in the Village Timbi and their Value, 1936-37 


Number of animals in Price per Total 
Type of Animal animal Value 





1921 | 1931 1985 | 1937 Rs. sR. 

Bullocks | 167 172 151 166 40 6640 
Cows in milk 47 

36 80 26 30 2310 
Cows not in milk 30 

| She buffaloes in milk 44 

65 83 79 60 3780 

| She buffaloes not in milk 19 
Calves = 92 109 105 119 10 | 1190 
Goats -o-| 288 188 260 139 4 556 
Sheep .. 3899 3840 521) 3950 6 2100 
Asses | 23] 17] 17) 2] 10 | ~~ 2 
Horses So 5 2 3 3 40 | 120 
Bulls eo a 4 = 2 30 60 
Buffalo Bulls er acs 12 4 ee ee ee 
ToraL ..| 1103 | 1042 | 1190] 921 | — ..... | 16776 


The decrease in the number of animals in the year 1937, is due to the 
migration of some herdsmen with their animals, because of the shortage of 
fodder. Asses, formerly kept by potters as beasts of burden, are now being 
replaced by carts. The absence of sufficient breeding bulls is telling upon 
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the quality of the livestock. The total value of the animals at current market 
rates comes to Rs. 16,776-0-0. 

The number of bullocks per plough, i. e., per yoke, in Timbi village is 
2°37. There are ‘087 bullocks per cultivated acre, or one bullock for every 11°3 
acres, or a pair of bullocks for every 23 acres. There are 2°30 bullocks for 
every cultivator family in Timbi and 0°96 bullocks per family in the village. 
There are 1°07 cows and ‘87 buffaloes per cultivator family and 0°44 cows and 
0°37 buffaloes per family in the village. The number of bullocks allows for no 
cultivation reserve, while the number of cows and buffaloes per family is quite 
inadequate if dairying is to be regarded as a subsidiary industry. 

(c) Implements and tools. A primitive plough with a yoke, harrow, seed 
drill, hoe and sickle constitute a unit of implements for agriculture in the 
Indian village. A Mhot with simple accessories, a spade and a pick form the 
unit for irrigation. A bullock cart is essential for transportation. 

These fundamental implements and instruments are prepared and 
repaired in the village itself. The farmer spends little, as he takes the wood 
from the trees in his field and pays the labour in kind. The Indian peasant 
is very conservative regarding the introduction of improved implements, and 
especially when he has to spend a bit. But once he is convinced of their 
utility, he is too shrewd not to take advantage of them. The State Agricul 
tural Department has both a challenging and fruitful field for propaganda. 
Though the State farm is in the limits of the village, there is but one iron 
plough in the village Timbi. 

A detailed study of the implements in the village shows a total of 2,252 
agricultural implements with a value of Rs. 12,482-0-0. The study reveals 
that there is but one cart for every 40°6 acres cultivated; but one plough for 
every 27°25 acres cultivated; but one harrow for every 29°8 acres cultivated. 
and one seed drill for every 20'5 acres cultivated. This may explain why the 
people do not plough every year, and why scarcely one harrowing can be done 
ina year. The village possesses but one Mhot for every 27°9 acres of cultivated 
land. Either the number of basic working implements must be increased or 
methods must be worked out for their more efficient use. 

(d) Housing. The problem of village housing is no less important than 
the problem of urban housing. The village houses for the most part, are 
made of mud walls, plastered with cow dung, and are roofed with bamboo sticks 
and covered over with country tiles. The house is a structure of four walls, 
the door being the only opening. All the operations of domestic life are carried 
out in one room, with a verandah five to six feet broad, which is mainly used 
by the males. The cattle are housed in an open courtyard in front of the house. 
The houses are attached to the farms and cannot be bought or sold separately. 
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Table Number V shows the types of buildings in the village and 
their value 


TABLE V: Types of Buildings in the Village Timbi, 1936-37, and their Value 


Price per | Total 














| Type of building Number | building value 
| Rs. | Rs. 
| Mud house with ground floor only. 174 150 | 26,100 
| Mud house with ground floor and 
one additional storey, but of 
| half the ground area ... _ 20 i- 150 | 93,000 
| Brick and mortar with ground | 
| flooronly... = i 4 1000 4,000 
| Brick and mortar with an addi- 
| tional storey... ie one 12 | 2000 | 24,000 
| 
san willie 7 —— > 
| TOTAL a is _ 210 lie «nae | 57,100 





The brick and mortar buildings, which add considerably to the valua- 
tion of the village property, number but 16 out of a total of 210 buildings, and 
are either public or State buildings, or houses occupied by business people. 


Table Number VI summarises the total capital of the village. 


TABLE VI: Total Capital of the Village Timbi, 1936-37 

















] | | ; | 
ead. a How many | How many times) 
—_— Total value | —— times the | the total value | 
cena ay a, | SONNET TNO | of | 
Gar village | crop production | 
- ee — ee ee | 
Land ...| 244,625 14 0 | 73°93 29°28 6°6 | 
Animals .... 16,776 0 0| 5°07 2°00 0°45 | 
| Implements .... 12,482 0 0 3°78 1°49 0°33 | 
Buildings... 57,100 0 O 17°22 6°80 1°53 
| 
TOTAL ...| 380,983 14 0 WE eee Ae! wells 
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Studying the relationship between the total capital, revenue collected 
and yearly production, we find that the gross return is only 11%, of which 
nearly 24% goes for State revenue. The remaining 84% forms the income on 
the capital invested, and includes all the occupational expenses. The net 
profit, if there is any profit, is very meagre. 

Over and above the four types of capital listed above, the peasant needs 
working capital for seeds, manure, wages and for recurring expenses. As the 
peasant has no ready cash, he either must borrow from his relatives or money 
lenders or manage with Tagaviloans. The village co-operative society has 
been of definite help to the peasants, while the State has also been generous in 
Tagavi loans. 

Economic Condition. The work of the Agriculturists’ Debt Redemption 
Scheme in Bhavnagar State was started with the willing cooperation of the 
Sowkars. According to the State rule, consideration was to be given primarily 
to those having agriculture as their main occupation. 

The Conciliation Board started with the principle that the success of a 
debt redemption scheme was dependent upon the co-operation of both peasant 
and money lender. The State would pay a certain amount to the creditor on 
behalf of the debtor, under certain specified conditions : 

(1) The sum to be paid should not exceed thrice the land revenue due 

from the indebted peasant every year. 

(2) The sum to be paid by the State for the whole circle—a group of 

12 or 13 villages—should not exceed one fourth the sum demanded 
as debt by the money lender. Thus the amount of debt was to be 
curtailed as much as possible. 

(3) The rate of interest to be calculated on the principal of the debt 

was kept at 12%. 

The debt figures were first collected by the Thanadars (cirele officers of 
the Revenue Department), then scrutinised by the Board to find out the actual 
dues, and finally the sums to be paid were fixed according to rules. 

53°4 % of the peasants of the State were found to be indebted to the 
amount of Rs. 86,38,874/-. The total debt of the village Timbi, according to 
the Sowkars’ statement, was Rs. 12,782/-. The total debt of the village, 
according to the Committee’s findings, was Rs. 9,602/-. The amount to be 
paid fixed according to the rule of ‘‘thrice the annual revenue’’ amounted to 
Rs. 6,333/-. The actual money paid to the creditors, according to the propor- 
tion for the village with regard to the whole circle, was Rs. 4,172/-. Thus 
Rs. 8,610/- were cancelled from the alleged amount due. 

The position of the peasants who took advantage of the scheme at the 
time of my study of Timbi Village in 1936-37 was as follows : 
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(1) 25% repaid the balance to the money lenders in order to continue 
their good relationships. 

(2) 20°8 % were completely free from debt. 

(3) 16°6 % were indebted to the Co-operative Society only. 

(4) 62°6% were indebted both to the Co-operative Society and money 
lenders. 

The average debt of the cultivators who took advantage of the scheme 
was Rs. 533/-. The average debt of these same persons at the time of 
study was Rs. 254-13-4. The causes for the current debt were reported as 
follows : 


(1) Agricultural losses - 42°4% 
(2) Marriages, funerals, etc. on 30°3 % 
(3) Productive agricultural purposes si 21°2 % 
(4) House building vn 61% 


Since the debt per indebted family has within 3 or 4 years gone up to 
about one half its previous amount, it would appear that for many, agriculture 
is not a paying proposition, and that too large an amount is still being spent 
in carrying out social customs. Productive debts are only 1/5 of the total. 
Emphasis on improved agriculture and social re-education are both urgently 
needed. 

For the permanent good of the agriculturist, the State has passed an 
Agriculturists’ Protection Act on the model of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief 
Act. And for the social and economie uplift of the people, the Gram Panch- 
ayat Act has been passed. 

The situation regarding debt in the village as a whole may be sum- 
marised as follows: 

(1) The average debt per family is Rs. 100-11-0. 

(2) The average debt per indebted family is Rs. 254-138-4. 

(3) The average debt per capita is Rs. 18-10-7. 

Of the 68 new debtors in the village, 32 have secured credit from money 
lenders; 13 from money lenders and the co-operative society and 5 from money 
lenders, without interest. That 50 out of 68 debtors have gone to money 
lenders would go to show that the money lender still has a strong place in 
village economy, due to the tedious delays experienced in obtaining money 
from co-operative societies and Zagavi loans. Under present conditions the 
money lender can be curbed, but he cannot be dispensed with. 

Family Budgets. To facilitate study the families of the village were 
divided into five main groups according to their annual income. 

Table VII on the following page shows this economic grouping. 

Out of the total families in the village 70°93% have an annual income of 
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TABLE VII: Economic Grouping of the village Timbi, 1936-37 





Number of 








| Economic Group Annual Income Seedites Percentage to total 
| A | Rs. 1000 and over | 3 1°75 

| B Rs. 501 to 1000 13 | 7°55 | 
C Rs. 251 to 500 | 34 ‘(| 19°77 | 
| D Rs. 101 to 250 | 64 37°21 | 
| | 
| E Rs. 100 and below 58 | 33°72 | 
————$——$—$—$—$ —a Se — | 
TOTAL 172 100°00 | 





less then Rs. 250/-. The most of the members of A and B groups are merchants 
and traders. Group C is a mixture of business people and agriculturists. 
Group D contains more agricultural labourers than agriculturists and Group EK 
more agriculturists than agricultural labourers. The major sources of income 
are from land and animals—the actual amount of income from these sources 
being Rs. 27-1-11 per cultivated acre. 

Table VIII on the following page shows the annual expenditure per 
family in each economic group. 

A minimum annual budget for a family of four members, at current 
village prices, would amount to Rs. 191-7-0, distributed as follows : 





Rs. a. p. 
(a) Food ~«- 32M 0 
(b) Clothing es 48 8 0 
(c) Social activities pa 12 0 0 
(d) Personal, travel, etc. on 18 0 0 
(e) Religious ‘jie 4 0 0 

191 7 0 


Since the income of 33% of the people of Timbi village is below 
Rs. 100/-, and the income of a second 37% is below Rs. 250, it would appear 
that only about 1/3 of the people of the village approximate the minimum 
living standard. And Timbi is regarded as a fairly prosperous village. 

On the basis of the above budget it is possible to try to work out an 
economic holding. The annual income from land and animals in the village 
is Rs. 27-1-11 per cultivated acre. The annual expenses of the cultivator are 
as under: (To page 357) 
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Rs. a. p. 

(a) Family budget (as above) a 191 7 0 
(b) Occupational expenses (ef. Table VIII) ... 2138 2 8 
Total annual expenses .» Rs. 404 9 8 


To realize this amount, 15 acres of good land with irrigational facilities 
are required. But in Kathiawar, 3 out of 5 years are bad years, so at least 
half again that amount of land, or 22 acres 10 gunthas, are required. In the 
village the average holding is 23 A. 1G. In the entire State, 54°5 % of the land- 
holders have more than 20 aeres of land. So provided the soil is good and 
water supply adequate, the agriculturists do have sufficient holdings to realize 
the budgetary standard of life. 

The Village and the State. The village of Timbi is connected with the State 
through the Revenue Department, Agricultural Department, Co-operative De- 
partment, Police Department, Educational Department and Medical Department. 

(a) Revenue. The Revenue Patel of a village in Bhavnagar collects 
the revenue and pays to the State through the Thanadar (Cirele Officer), 
Vahivatdar (District Officer) and the Revenue Commissioner for the State. 
The Member in charge of the portfolio is the authority responsible to the 
Maharaja. In villages where there is a Giamya Panchayat the circle inspector 
has been eliminated. 

The Gramya Panchayat Rule was passed by the State in 1929, and was 
introduced into the village in 1932. It is intended to interest the people in 
matters of common well-being, such as village protection; to help them to 
work out jointly, and without outside aid, problems touching their own 
common interests, and to manage their own affairs. 

The Panchayat consists of five elected members recognised by the State, 
with the Revenue Patel and Headman (Mukhi) as ex-officio members. The 
president is elected from among the members. The life of the Panchayat is 
for three years. It has the power of appointing revenue and police peons and 
of removing the patels if they have sound reasons against them. 

The Panchayat has to collect a fixed revenue (average of the last 20 
years), leaving the management of alienated lands with the State. It has 
to keep all the records desired by the State. It has all the powers of the 
revenue code for demanding revenue from the cultivators. If the work of the 
Panchayat is found to be extra-ordinary, powers may be conferred on it to 
hear money suits up to a prescribed limit, to hear cases under the Cattle 
Trespass Act, and to try cases of petty theft and mischief under the Indian 
Penal Code. Matters relating to customs, excise and arms and ammunition 


are dealt with by the Darbar. 
9 
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The Panchayat can only be relieved at the end of the year. The presi- 
dent of the Panchayat is honorary and has to supervise all of the office work. 
In council with the other members, he has power to fine up to Rs. 10/- for 
petty offences and up to Rs. 25/- for cattle trespass. 

The post of Revenue Patel is an hereditary one. The Patel receives 
Rs. 100/- per annum from the state. It is his duty to record the sale of farmers’ 
produce, collect revenue and taxes, look after encroachment of land, to keep the 
documents regarding land in proper order, to help in the evaluation of crops 
and to assist the revenue officer in his work. He is empowered to detain 
the cultivator on the threshing ground on default of the revenue payment. 

The Talati is the village clerk and accountant. His appointment is 
with the sanction of the Panchayat and he receives Rs. 15/- per month. 

The revenue of the village Timbi is collected under the following heads: ‘ 


Rs. a. p. 

(1) Crown land assessment ied = 8209 10 9 

(2) Barkhali ies ite sis am 8 0 0 

(3) Land on crop-share system ‘se wits 013 9 

(4) Tax on fruit trees : 24 

(5) Tax on stone quarries ~ sin 23 6 

(6) Tax on brick and lime kilns _... ei 3 72 

(7) Tax on cattle grazing 3815 1 

(8) Royalty _ ~ — ie 714 O 

(9) Tax on shepherds’ cattle sist wee 31 4 0 

(10) Improvement tax - sis as 10 3 0 
(11) House rent from Darbari houses - 315.2 
(12) Miscellaneous ies _ -” 02 2 
Total Rs. 8359 9 7 


(b) Agricultural Department. The Agricultural Department was 
started in 1918 under the Director of Agriculture, but in 1924 it was brought 
under the Revenue Department, and the head was designated as the Assistant 
Commissioner for Agriculture. There are five agricultural graduates in the 
department. There is a model farm at Dhola. The activities of the Depart- 
ment are to introduce new varieties of crops; to carry on propaganda for 
chemical and green manure; to introduce better implements and seeds; to 
show the advantages of bunding operations; to increase the water supply by 
providing more wells; to train cultivators’ boys in improved agricultural 
methods in a State School (which is now abolished); to prepare sugar from 
gul, and to carry on propaganda for hand-spinning and hand-weaving. There 
are no veterinary surgeons under the department. 

* Average for the last five years, 
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(c) Oo-operative Department. The Co-operative Department is also 
under the Revenue Department. It was started in 1918, but only became active 
from 1923. It is under a head, assisted by 2 or 3 honorary organizers. Save 
for one consumers’ society, operations are limited to co-operative credit 
societies. The working is the same as in British India. 50% of the capital 
raised by the people is given by the State, up to Rs. 2,000. A further 20% 
bonus is given on the capital raised by the people within a period of two years. 
Timbi has had a co-operative credit society since 1925. It has made good 
progress with from 22 to 31 members; deposits varying from Rs. 1,100/- to 
Rs. 3,604/-; loans varying from Rs. 3,152/- to Rs. 9,032/-; total profits from 
Rs. 1-0-3 to Rs. 201-8-2, and reserve fund from Rs. 1-6-6 to Rs. 186-6-9. 
Repayment, however, is not too prompt. 

(d) Police Department. The Police Patel with two Chowkidars is re- 
sponsible to Fojdars and Naik Fojdars of Mahals, who again are under the 
Assistant Superintendent and Superintendent of Police of the State. The 
Police Patel gets Rs. 50/- per year, and has to maintain the birth and death 
record; lock up the stray animals and fine their owners; maintain register of 
arms and black diary of criminals; keep a record of vaccinations; report 
epidemics, crimes and fires to the authorities concerned; control the Chow- 
kidars; and help the Panchayat members in their work. The Patel is now 
appointed with the consent of the Panchayat. He is responsible to the Medical, 
Revenue, Army and Police Departments. Though his pay is small, he has his 
status in the village and had his own way of ruling before Panchayat ad- 
ministration. The Chowkidars receive Rs. 90/- per annum. 

(e) Educational Depariment. The Director of Public Instruction, 
assisted by three inspectors of schools, is in charge of the Department. The 
school in Timbi was started in 1922, with a strength of 35 boys and with an 
annual expenditure of Rs. 265-11-0. At present there are 42 boys and girls 
and the expenditure is Rs. 252. Thus little progress has been made in 16 
years. The State order to admit the Harijan children is neglected for fear of 
hostility and non-co-operation on the part of the higher caste Hindus. The 
school has only one teacher, but is housed in a satisfactory building. 

(f) Medical Department. The medical department is under the Chief 
Medical Officer of the State, but hospitals and dispensaries are found only at 
the State capital and Mahal (Taluk) capitals respectively. The Mahal town 
nearest to Timbi village is three to four miles distant. There a dispensary of 
the State is run by a doctor and compounder. 

There is one touring doctor for 660 villages. Vaccinators visit the 
village at an interval of six months. In times of small pox epidemics, vaccj- 
nators pay emergency visits. 
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The Revenue Department distributes packets of Sudarshana (Ayurvedic 
drug for malaria) gratis. The State has started a scheme of subsidised Ayur- 
vedie physicians in certain selected villages. 

There is no regular veterinary service. In case of epidemics, veterinary 
officers are called from the Military Department of the State. 

The following compilation shows how much the village gets back from 
the revenue which it pays to the State: 


Rs. a. p. 

1. Annual payment to Revenue Patel, Police 
Patel, Chowkidars and Talati on woo 0 @ 
2. Received for Village Improvement Fund i» 1400 0 0 
3. Educational Grant we eas 8 @ 
Total Received Rs. 942 0 0 


The village pays in revenue to the State, after deducting 1/4 for the 
village vassals, Rs. 7,484-10-6. Hence the village gets back only 12°6% of 
what it pays to the State. Town and city improvements are made at the cost 
of the villages. 

Rural Development. Some aspects of the social and economic situation in 
Timbi village have thus far been studied and some of the problems disclosed. 
The rational solution of these problems calls for an attack on a number of fronts. 

1. There should be a reorganization of the village community adminis- 
tration by strengthening and developing the Gramya Panchayats. The Panch- 
ayat should work for the interests of all, without any party spirit. Even as 
things stand at present the Panchayat has been of considerable assistance to the 
villagers. Before Panchayat rule the villagers had to go to a cirele office to 
pay the revenue instalment. This instalment is now taken by the Talati at 
their own homes. At present the Panchayat is concerned with such matters 
as public water wells, stud bulls, road repair, library extension, tree planting, 
street lighting, village cleaning and charities. These activities can be increas- 
ed and better directed for further progress. The Panchayat should become the 
agency for pushing rural reconstruction and for breaking outworn and useless 
traditions, which today hold the villagers in their bondage. 

2. I have stated previously in this article that once the agriculturist 
becomes convinced of the economic value of improved methods of agriculture, 
he will adopt them. The present experimentation on the State farm should 
be carried into the fields of the villagers. They should be supplied with free 
seeds of improved qualities, free manure, given expert guidance on their own 
plots and granted remission of land revenue for experimental land. ‘rhe 
State farm should not only exhibit, but also become a seed-supplying agency. 

Dairying should be introduced as a subsidiary industry. Problems such 
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as lift irrigation, rational marketing and grading of agricultural produce, 
cultivation of fruit and garden crops, and green manuring should be dealt with 
by extensive propaganda and demonstrations. 

3. The co-operative movement should not be confined to the credit side 
alone. After production, marketing requires the greatest attention. Grading 
is a modern necessity for the standardization of products and fixation of price. 
Co-operative marketing is essential. 

A multiple purpose co-operative society should be formed, having among 
its activities a consumers’ co-operative store, grain bank, co-operative imple- 
ment and seed society, and better living society. Red tape should be cut to the 
minimum so as to have cheap eredit available to the cultivators with the least 
possible delay, when required for productive purposes. It is co-operative 
endeavour alone which will lift the village population to the plane which it was 
expected would be attained after the introduction of the debt redemption 
scheme. 

4. Literacy in the village of Timbi is 15°94%. Female education is 
negligible. Agricultural and working class villagers cannot afford to lose the 
labour of their children during the busy season, and hence school attendance 
is irregular. We hear much today about vocational training. Why cannot 
the work in the fields be regarded as the vocational training and the other 
subjects taught in accordance with a rearranged time table. 

Scouting and physical training will help to enliven the atmosphere of 
the school. The scout movement can be the nucleus for village clean-up 
campaigns and for giving elementary hygiene and first aid instruction. The 
school teacher has a key place in the rural reconstruction movement. 

The education of the adults cannot be neglected. All village teachers 
in preparing for their work should have courses in adult education methods; 
first aid and hygiene; elementary agriculture; scouting and physical education 
and citizenship. Lady teachers in the villages should have an elementary 
knowledge of nursing and midwifery, home economics, and should know 
something about organizing activities for village women. 

5. The lack of proper sanitation facilities has resulted in great loss to 
the village in the shape of preventable diseases. Some of the causes of in- 
sanitation in the village are lack of latrine facilities; careless disposal of 
human and animal bodies; manure pits in the centre of the village; shallow 
well plinths, and the deplorable state of the village roads, which makes them 
difficult to clean. These causes can be removed with very little expense by 
co-operative effort. 

At present there is one untrained dais or midwife in the village. 
There is no doctor, but a medical box is kept in the office of the panchayat, 
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which has proved to be of little use. A travelling doctor and a trained nurse 
for each Taluk and at least one fully trained midwife in each village will help. 

6. The development of village industries on co-operative lines will 
prove a great boon to those agriculturists who now find it difficult to make 
both ends meet from agriculture alone. The State has made some stray efforts 
to encourage hand spinning and hand weaving, but over and above this—after 
a proper industrial survey of handicrafts—attention should be given to de- 
veloping other village crafts such as reviving the ancient method of dyeing, 
which was famous for the fastness of its colours; tanning and leather handi- 
crafts; bamboo furniture and basket making; rope making; bee keeping; 
preparation of bone-meal from bones, for manure; utilisation of all materials 
from cocoanut palm trees; utilisation of waste salt lands for planting babul 
trees for wood and gum, and the development of wooden toy making. 

7. Though the land revenue assessment is not so high when compared 
with the neighbouring British districts, yet heavy occupational expenses and 
meagre return, would seem to indicate the advisability of a reduction. It 
will help if the suspended anna valuation revenue is not taken for next year, 
but allowed to lapse, so that the arrears will not trouble the people in coming 
years. 

8. Asa means of helping the village people to utilise their leisure time 
in a constructive manner I would suggest a small library of popular books ; 
revival of folk dancing ; magic lantern lectures both for education and propa- 
ganda ; encouraging wholesome dramatic productions ; introduction of games 
which will help to foster the group spirit, and bhajans and kirtans for the 
satisfaction of the religious impulses of the people. 

Training for Village Leaders. Village teachers, and especially village 
Panchayat Talatis, should be trained to carry out the work of rural reconstruc- 
tion through the Panchayats, in order to secure the effects of debt redemption 
and to prevent future indebtedness. Their training should include elementary 
principles of rural economy ; co-operative law; the State land revenue system; 
adult education methods; primary education through vocational training; 
village health and sanitation ; organization and working of rural libraries ; 
general principles of social psychology ; general principles of agriculture ; 
basic village industries; animal husbandry and cattle breeding ; organization 
of recreational activities ; citizenship training; first aid and hygiene ; preven- 
tion of epidemic diseases and the maintenance of records and registers. 

The removing of one cause of poverty alone, viz., indebtedness, will 
not break the present vicious circle. Indebtedness is but one phase of the 
larger social problem and schemes for its removal must find their proper place 
in a well-rounded and carefully planned programme of rural reconstruction, 


























A SOCIO-ECONOMIC STUDY OF THE VILLAGE PADALI, 
SINNAR TALUKA, NASIK DISTRICT, BOMBAY 


D. V. KULKARNI 


A village of 117 families, and a population of 714, contains 89 land-owning families, 
owning an average of 13°3 acres per family. The total annual income of the village is 
Rs. 29,341-8-0 and the total annual expenditure is Rs. 36,893-13-0. The average indebtedness 
is Rs. 446/- per family. It is obvious that villages of this type require something more drastic 
than talks about cleanliness and the advantages of literacy. The first step in rural reconstruc- 
tion is to know the village as it really is, 

Mr. Kulkarni (Zata School, 1938) is Superintendent of the Byramjee Jeejeebhoy Home 
of the Society for the Protection of Children in Western India, Bombay. 


\HE Physical Environment. The village of Padali, which is the subject 
of this study, is situated just within the south-western boundary of 
Sinnar Taluka, Nasik District, in the Province of Bombay, at a distance 

of 12 miles from Sinnar and 25 miles from Nasik Road Railway Station on 
the G.I. P. Ry. 

The Taluka of Sinnar, which lies in the south of the Nasik District, 
and covers an area of 518 square miles, is flat except for the southern and 
western parts, which are hilly. The village of Padali is situated in the valley 
of the Mhalungi River and consequently is favoured by a comparatively 
superior soil. 

The climate of Sinnar Taluka is on the whole ‘‘equable and healthy.’’ 
The temperature ranges from 52° to 108° F. Since it was not possible to record 
the actual temperature in the village Padali for sufficently long time, I have 
for practical purposes, presumed the temperature of Padali and Sinnar to be 
approximately the same. 

The Sinnar Taluka, as a whole, does not get a good rainfall, but in the 
southern part the rainfall is comparatively better. The record at the Sinnar 
Dispensary shows that the highest rainfall recorded was 40°37” in 1933 and 
the lowest was 10°56’ in 1908. The rainfall for the last ten years averages 
27°87". There is no rain-guage in the village of Padali, but the rainfall in 
the region of the village is no less, and perhaps is slightly higher, than the 
readings recorded at Sinnar. The rainy season extends over a period of four 
months, from July to October. The maximum rainfall is recorded in the 
months of August and September. 

The village of Padali is situated on the bank of the River Mhalungi, 
which is dammed at not less than eight places. These Bundharas (dams) and 
the wells comprise the water supply. Underground water is found at a depth 
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of from 25 to 30 feet and is sufficient for general irrigation purposes. There 
are 26 wells within the village area of Padali. 

Rice, nagli, varai, khurasani and rale are the chief crops of the hilly 
region, while bajri, math, mug, udid, kulith, groundnut, wheat, gram, masur, 
watanda, sugarcane, potatoes, onions, garlic, chillies and various kinds of roots 
and vegetables are grown in and around the village of Padali. 

In the Sinnar Taluka we do not come across a variety of wild animals, 
but occasionally tigers and leopards make their appearance. Jackals, foxes, 
wolves, herds of deer, wild hares and rabbits are common. In many parts of 
the Taluka, especially in the hilly areas including the region round Padali— 
hyenas are also found. Wild birds of many varieties abound all over the region. 

Oxen of seven main breeds—including Local, Surati, Varhadi, Khilari, 
Gavrani, Malvi, and Bahali—, cows, buffaloes, sheep, goats, horses, asses, 
pigs and dogs are the important domestic animals. Fowls, ducks, pigeons 
and parrots are some of the domestic birds. 

Historical. Thus far we have discussed briefly the physical environment. 
Let us now turn to the community. Out of the 103 inhabited places in the 
Sinnar Taluka, Sinnar is the only town; the remainder are villages. Accord- 
ing to the Census Report of 1931 the average population per village in the 
Nasik District is 516. The predominant religion is Hinduism, and Marathas 
form the principal caste in the Taluka. Nasik District, together with the 
District of West Khandesh, is said to be the original seat of the Marathas. 
The Deshmukhas of Vavi, a village in the Sinnar Taluka, trace their genea- 
logy to the famous Satara dynasty of Marathas. 

It is very difficult to present a connected historical account of this 
region. We can, however, say from the materials and relies available, that 
in early times it was under the sway of Abhirs and Rashtrakutas (up to ¢.550 
A.D.); earlier Chalukyas (up to ¢. 753 A.D.); Rashtrakutas (up to 973 A.D.); 
later Chalukyas (up to 1189'A.D.)}, and the Yadavas of Deogiri up to 1312 
A. D. Later the region was governed by various Muhammadan dynasties, until 
in 1668 A.D. the Marathas annexed it to their territory. It passed into 
British hands from 1818 A.D. We have very fragmentary evidence to make 
out the agricultural history of this region, and the troubled shuffle and 
reshuffle of dynasties makes it difficult to discover the real state of affairs 
regarding land and labour. Nothing definite can be said about the first man 
that settled in this village, but the Revgades of the village say that their 
ancestor first came and settled at Padali. They trace their origin from 
a village called Edgaon (?) in Poona District and state that they have their 
distant namesakes in some of the Central India Maratha States and in 
Gujarat. I cannot verify these claims. 
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Population. Table Number I, below, is a study of the village by popula- 
tion and sex. 


TABLE I: Population and Sex of the Village Padali, 1936-37 








No. of | | | 

















Caste Name Families Males aint Total Remarks | 
| ise se ea i 
Maratha : | | 
Revgade .... 56 | 178 153 | 331 
Shinde | 12 | 46 54 | 100 
| Jadhav | 9 33 33 | «66 
| Bogir | 7 | 19 17 | 86 
| Wagh 4) 2 7 | 
Jagtap i 2 1 3 | 
Nhavi 1 2 2 4 
Koli 2 7 4 11 | 
Thakar 7 27 2 48 
Gosavi 4 | 15 15 30 
Chambhar 1 | 4 5 9 | 
Mahar 15 | 42 35 77 | 
Mang a ee 4 | 
t | 
TOTAL | 17 | 381 | 345 | 726 De facto population 
| 714 De jure population 








The following are the main observations on this Table : 

(1) For every 100 men in the village there are 90°55 women. 

(2) The village consists predominantly of Marathas, 73°50% of the 
families and 74°79 % of the population of the village being Maratha. 

If we define an active male person as a person in the age group of 15 to 
60 years, and an active female person as a person in the age group of 15 to 50 
years, we discover that 191 males and 178 females comprise the active popula- 
tion of the village. This means that 48°32 % of the total population (De jure) 
is dependent, while 51°68% of the population (De jure) is active. 

It should not, however, be supposed that the 48°32% dependent 
population is completely dependent. A child begins to help his people as 
early as the seventh year of his life, while an old person will go on working 
until he or she is disabled due to age or infirmity. It would perhaps be more 
accurate to describe this group as ‘‘the working population.’’ 

The number of children and infants taken together is 296, i.e., 70°08 


children per eyery 100 persons of adult population, The average family 
10 
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consists of 1°73 adult male members, 1°84 adult female members and 2°43 
children. 

As regards the civil condition of the population we find the following 
facts : 

(1) 54°20 % of the total population is married. 

(2) 10°93 % of the total population is widowed population. 

(3) Remarriage and divorces are not completely absent. 

A Socio-Economic Classification of the Population. Up to this stage I have 
dealt with facts which are only co-related to the main economic issues, but 
now I shall attempt a scheme of socio-economic classification of families, 
so that we can evaluate the economic condition proper in a better way. The 
tables following will deal with: (1) Income; (2) Land; (3) Land Revenue; 
(4) Indebtedness, and (5) Social Status. A final table, (6), taking all of 
these factors into account, will attempt to grade the families of the village 
from A—representing the most satisfactory condition—to D—representing the 
least satisfactory condition. 


(1) | Income | Number of Families | Class 
| Rs. 1000 & above. 1 A | 
| Rs. 500 to 999... ~ | BY 
| Rs. 100 to 499... ! 99 C | 
| Below Rs. 100... 9 | D | 
‘ESAS Cre: Coe 
| | 117 | 

(2) Land | Number of Families | Class | 





Above 50 acres ...| 


1 ? 
40 to 50 acres ...| 1 * 
30 to 40 acres ...| 5 ? | 
20 to 30 acres ...| 12 5; B | 
10 to 20 acres ...| 18 ) | 
| 5 to 10 acres ...| 25 5} © 
2 to 5 acres +l 18 
Below 2 acres ...| 9 } D | 
No land vel 28 
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(3) Land Revenue Number of Families | Class 
Above Rs. 40... 15 | A 
Rs. 20 to 40 se 15 B 
Rs. 10 to 20 avs 27 Co 
Below Rs. 10 _...| 32 el pn 
No Revenue aid 28 S 
117 
(4) Indebledness Number of Families | Class | 
| Above Rs. 1000 ... 17 D 
| Rs. 500 to 1000 ... 22 C 
Rs. 100 to 500... 22 B 
| Rs. 50 to 100... 16 
| Rs. 0 to 50 a 8 } A 
| No debt ‘a 32 
| 117 
(5) | Social Status Number of Families | Class | 
| 19 A 
Based on observa- 67 B 
tion of family 14 J 
17 D 
137 


If all the tables showing the classification of families based on the 
different criteria are considered together we arrive at the following composite 


Class D 


i slncieansicalibaiiaas cnisiaeieeaiian 


judgment: 
(6) General Evaluation Number of Families | 
| os sical 
| 
Class A 4 | 
| Class B 23 | 
| Class C 59 | 
29 | 
| 
| 


| | 47 
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The Problem of Land. We shall turn now to the problem of land. The 
first survey of the Bombay Presidency was completed in 1867. The revision 
survey of the area in which the village Padali is situated was completed by 
1880. The village was surveyed again and the reports made available in 1916. 
Raiyatwari land system is followed in this region. The total area of the 
village is: 

Acres Gunthas 


(1) 1155 103 Cultivable Government land 
(2) 26 24 Inam and Judi (No revenue) 
1181 344 Total Cultivable Land 

(3) 460 15 Forest 
(4) 4 36 Gaothan 
(5) 8 37 Streets, ete. 
(6) 38 37 River Mhalungi 
(7) 212 274 Potkhavraba 
725 324 Other Land Non-Cultivable 


Total land—1907 Acres and 27 Gunthas. 
Classification of the cultivable land according to the Register kept at the 
Taluka office is as follows: 
Acres Gunthas 


(1) Bagayat Motasthal 12 38 
(2) Bagayat Patasthal and Motasthal 138 3 
(3) Rice Land 4 4 
(4) Jirayat land 1026 4 

1181 9" 


Table II on the following page shows the average holding in the village. 

Let us try to fix an average economic holding. Keating defines this 
term as: ‘A holding which allaws a man a chance of producing sufficient to 
support himself and his family in reasonable comfort after paying his necessary 
expense.’’? Jaggery is the principal commercial crop of the village. Weknow 
from enquiries that the cultivator gets approximately 21 Pallas of gur per acre. 
If we value this produce at Rs. 8/- per Palla we shall get a gross income of 
Rs. 168/-. Out of this the expenses for various processes in making gur 
amount to Rs. 80/- for the crop produce from one acre. This means the net 
income will be Rs. 88/-. The average family in the village contains 1°73 males, 
1°84 females, and 2°43 children or approximately 4 adults and 3 children. If 
the family requirements for one year are calculated in money values they 


— , ae eur 
: Figures from the Taluka office show a difference of 254 Gunthas. 
Rural Economy in Bombay Deccan, p. 52. 
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amount to Rs. 350/-. This shows us that the average economic holding of 
irrigated land (Bagayat) is approximately 43 acres. If we take the Jirayat, 
or non-irrigated type of land, as our basis we arrive at an average economic 
holding as 20 to 25 acres per family, with the present standard of living. 

Revenue. For the 1155 acres and 104 gunthas of taxable government 
land the fixed revenue is Rs. 1760-7-0. On this amount the local fund was 
Rs. 140-3-6 in 1985. This gives a total of Rs. 1900-10-6. To this must be 
added the water tax which varies from year to year. In the year when this 
investigation was carried out one family could not pay the land revenue, 
amounting to Rs. 56-6-6. Out of the total received the Government and the 
local board spend Rs. 420/- for a school (one teacher Rs. 35/- per month); 
Rs. 60/- for the Patil and Rs. 10/- for the Jagalya per year. Approximately 
Rs. 500/- or nearly 26% of the total revenue, are spent every year, The 
remaining amount is used by the Local Board or by the Government on affairs 
having no direct relation to the village tenancy. 

Tenancy. Two methods of tenancy are prevalent in the village— 
(a) method of crop share, and (b) method of rent. An area of 74 acres and 
164 gunthas was tenanted by the first method, while 50 acres and 14 gunthas 
were tenanted by the other method. This means approximately 10°5% of the 
total land was tenanted. Out of the whole tenanted land, 73 acres and 12 
gunthas, or 6°3% of the total area, were owned by absentee landlords. 

Capital. Land, cattle and other animals, implements and houses are 
the chief items which constitute the capital of the village. 

(a) Land. To determine the value of the land, we shall take the total 
income from land, and deduct from it the total expenditure, in order to find 
the net profit. If we calculate the investment at 3% we approximate the value 
of the land. The net profit on land only comes to Rs. 7,466/-, and by the 
above method we arrive at a figure of Rs. 2,48,867/- as the total value of land. 
Calculating the same by other methods, which cannot be described here in 
detail, we find the approximate value of land to be Rs. 2,53,952/-. 

(b) Animals. Table III on the following page shows the approximate 
capital value of the animals in Padali. 

The low valuation of the animals in the village is due in the main to 
improper and inadequate feeding and to the fact that little attention is paid to 
the selection of breeds. Although there are 2°42 cows per family, and out of 
them ‘53 are milch cows, Table III shows that there are only 62 cows in milk. 
The total approximate value of cattle and domestic animals in the village is 
Rs. 19,438/-. 

(c) Implements. Table IV on the following page shows the number and 
approximate value of implements in the village. 
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Approximate Capital Value of Animals in Padali Village, 1936-37 











al . | Approximate value Aproximate 
Animal ~~ > per head total value 
— Rs, Rs, 
| 
Bullocks ai Lid | 40 7080 
He- buffaloes ove 9 20 180 
Bulls wigs 37 20 740 
Cows in Milk 62 30 1860 
Cows not in milk 230 18 4140 
She- buffaloes 53 60 3180 
Calves 64 6 384 
Goats 100 10 1000 
Fowls 44 1 44 
Sheep set 125 6 750 
Ponies - 2 40 80 
gt — Saeaey iain 
| | | 19438 
| 








TABLEIV: Number and Approximate Value of Implements in Padali Village, 1936-37 




















| Approximate | 





Approximate 











Implement ‘| Total No. a — total value 
implement | 

Rs. | Rs. 
Carts ww 31 | 40 1240 
Plough vo 86 | 5 430 
Harrow 89 2 178 
Kurhad cual 164 | 4 82 
Kudali veel 97 | 3 291 
Pavade earl 88 | 14 110 
Seed drill oaal 61 | 2 122 
Scythes , 292 | 4 146 

Sickles 259 | 3 1944 
Grinding wheel 120 2 240 
Saws ooe| 2 5 10 
Sugarcane crushers (wooden) .| 4 | 80 320 
- ee (iron) ...| 1 | 140 140) 
Pans aie 5 | 35 175 
Leather mots wal 107 | 12 1284 
Iron mots 6 | 20 120 

| Total value Rs. 5082-4-0 
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Table 1V gives a fairly correct idea about implements. It need not 
be emphasized here that the farmer makes little use of modern implements, 
partly because his ignorance hampers him from making any headway in improv- 
ed agriculture. The total capital value of implements come to Rs. 5082-4-0. 

(d) Houses. Table V on the following page shows the types of houses 
occupied by the various caste groups in the village in 1936-37. 

It is difficult to pass any definite judgment regarding the value of houses 
in the village, because (1) there is no uniformity of type; (2) there is no 
transaction on which we can rely to find out the value; (3) there is no house- 
rent system. But the local estimate value for a structure of 20’ by 20’ with 
tiled roof and mud walls is approximately Rs. 425/-. Accepting this figure, 
we find a total capital housing investment of Rs. 49,725/-. To this we must 
add the value of thatched shelters in fields—Rs. 1,000/-; value of the material 
of deserted houses—Rs. 15,000/-; and value of the Temple and chavdi 
Rs. 6,650/-. These items, based on the estimates given by the inhabitants of 
the village, gives us a total value of houses as Rs. 72,375/-. 

Total Oapital of the Village. The total capital of the village, as revealed 
by the foregoing figures, is as follows: 


Value of land eee Rs. 2,538,952-0-0 
Value of animals sae i 19 ,438-0-0 
Value of implements is ss 5,082-4-0 
Value of houses _ »,  _ 72,3875-0-0 


Total capital of the village ces Rs. 3,50,847-4-0 

Despite this property valuation, the farmer in Padali, as elsewhere, is 
always in need of ready cash for the purchase of seeds and the proper 
handling of his crop. 

Labour. Of the 117 families in the village, 17—with a total of 75 
members—are wholly dependent on unskilled labour for their existence. The 
families of the Chambhar, Mang and Nhavi castes depend mainly on skilled 
labour—making hide articles for agricultural purposes, making ropes, and 
attending to the barber’s job. The demand for labour in the village is 
seasonal. As far as possible each owner-cultivator with his family works on 
his own field. If necessity arises and time permits, the villagers follow the 
method of mutual exchange (avad-savad) of labour. If still more labour is 
required they follow the hire method and the payment is made in kind— 
though in a very few cases payment is made in cash. A few well-to-do 
families employ servants on yearly contract basis. Twelve persons had come 
from other villages and settled in the village for work. 

Economic Conditions and Standard of Living. Table VI on Page 374 shows 
the income from and expenditure on agriculture in Padali in 1936-37. 
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Though the total agricultural income in each group is in excess of the 
expenditure for agricultural purposes, 3 out of 25 families in group B lost 
Rs. 13-4-0, 145-9-6 and 17-14-6 respectively, or a total of Rs. 176-12-0 on 
their agricultural operations. In Group C, 3 families out of the 59, sustained 
losses of Rs. 9-9-3, 1-7-6 and 5-1-3 respectively, or a total of Rs. 16-2-0. In 
Group D, 1 family out of 29, lost the small sum of Rs. 1-4-0. 

Table VII on Page 376 shows the total income of the village Padali and 
the sources of earnings for each socio-economic group in 1936-37. 

From the table we see that each family in the A group has an average 
annual income of Rs. 899/-, and per capita income of Rs. 92/-. The figures 
for B group are Rs. 300/- and Rs. 49/-; for C group, Rs. 224/- and Rs. 36/-, 
and for D group, Rs. 175/- and Rs. 32/-. 

Table VIII on Page 377 shows the annual expenditure per socio- 
economic group. 

Analysis of the table gives the following results : 

Group Annual Expenditure per family Annual Per capita expenditure 


Rs. a. Dp. Rs. a. p. 
A 1070 0 O 110 0 O 
B 413 0 O 67 O O 
C 281 0 0 46 0 O 
D 196 0 0 36 0 0 


In all the groups we find that the expense side is greater than the 
income side. The total annual income of the village works ont at Rs. 
29,341-8-0 and the total annual expenditure at Rs. 36,893-13-0, i.e., the 
excess of expenditure over income is Rs. 7,552-5-0. 

Indebtedness. Table IX shows the extent of indebtedness in the village 
in 1936-37. 

TABLE IX: Indebtedness per Socio-Economic Group in Padali Village, 1936-37 























- Approximate | Approximate 
— debt per debt per 

Group Families family Persons | person | 

| Rs. Rs. | Rs. | 

A 7400 | 4 1850 39 190 
B 16255 | 25 650 155 105 
C 24163 =| 59 410 362 67 
D 4337 | (29 150 158 27 
52155 | 117 446 | 714 73 
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Table IX reveals that the A group, which comprises mainly Marathas, 
is heavily in debt, while the lower strata in the village (both from social and 
economic point of view) is the least indebted. If we consider this problem 
from the point of view of caste groups we reach the same conclusion. The 
agricultural labourers are comparatively better off than the land-holding and 
lana-cultivating classes. The approximate total indebtedness is Rs. 52,155/-. 

The following methods of money lending or lending grain are resorted to: 

(1) Vadhi-didhi—Returning one and one-half times the amount of grain 

advanced as loan at the following harvest. 

(2) Mortgages. 

(3) Promissory notes. 

(4) Borrowing from Pathans. 

(5) Money advanced on personal security. 

The rate of interest was in no case less than 12%. In one case the amount of 
debt was Rs. 5,000/-, and in another the debtor did not know the approximate 
amount, as the debt was hereditary. Taking into consideration the total in- 
come (Rs. 29,341-8-0) and total indebtedness (Rs. 52,155), it will be seen that 
if the village does not consume anything for two years it will be able to clear 
off its debts. In other words the ratio of income to debt is 100: 175. 
32 families are without debt. This gives an average debt of Rs. 613/- for 
each of the remaining families. Over and above the factor that the year 
1936-37 was not a good one and prices were not high, we have to say on the 
authority of data in our hand, that the villager becomes entangled more and 
more in the snare of indebtedness on account of his ideas of prestige and 
the prevalent customs and traditions. 

Literacy. Our study will not be complete until we know something 
about the educational standard of the people of the village. When the school 
was started, the Hanuman temple in the village—which was built by the 
villagers by voluntary contributions—was used for holding the classes. 
Later a sum of Rs, 325/- was raised for a school building, and an equal amount 
was paid by Government. The total area of seating accommodation is 22’ 10” 
by 16’6’’. In 1936-37 there were 42 pupils in the school, distributed in four 
primary Marathi standards. There was only one teacher to teach these 
children. The general equipment of the school was very poor and it was not 
possible to keep the building in a sanitary condition, as there were no doors 
to prevent the cattle from entering the school at night. All children were 
allowed to sit together without differentiation of caste. 

Attendance dwindles in the harvest season as children help their 
parents and guardians in their agricultural operations. The value of education 
for girls is under-rated. Owing to the illiteracy of the villagers they pay 
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very little attention to the academic education of their children; and this 
outlook is fostered all the more because of the general poverty. 
Table X shows the extent of literacy in the village. 


TABLE X: Extent of Literacy in Padali Village, 1936-37 








Age | Standards 1to4 | Standards 5to 7) English 





| 
- [uw [| wp [mw | we [ule 
0-7 6 4 | 
8-16 36 » | em wut ok 
ws 6hlUhK CC. 1 1 | 2] 
26-40 17 a ee si ~~ en 
41-50 |} Q ne 1 
over 51 2 ‘ne - wee wae ele 
ee ee Sere - = 
| Total persons 74 5 2 ; 1 et | 87 | 


| | 

The table reveals that out of 714 persons in the village, only 87 persons 
have had some sort of school contact. If the literacy standard is taken 
as that of Marathi 4th Standard, then the percentage of literacy is ‘98 % in 
general and 1°63% for males and ‘28% for females. This state reflects the 
appalling illiteracy present in the village and indirectly gives us a clear idea of 
the general condition of the village. 

The foregoing pages present an approximately correct picture of the 
socio-economic conditions of the village Padali and cannot but emphasize the 
dire need of social and economic reconstruction in our rural areas. It is 
a platitude, but nevertheless true, that India cannot advance without the 
awakening of a new life in the villages. 
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The migration of the villager to the city may bring the individual emigrant certain 
immediate satisfactions, but it also creates a host of problems, which are ably dealt with by 
Dr. Mehta in this article. 
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unit in a vast and multifarious population that toils the whole day in 

organized industry. The transition from a simple type of living to the 
complex city environment is hardly noticed by the layman. But this 
seemingly insignificant change creates fundamental problems not only in the 
life of the individual, but of a national character, which challenge the wisdom 
of statesmen. The nature of these problems cannot be fully appreciated with- 
out a glimpse into the ordinary routine life of the villager before he decides to 
migrate to the city. 

Life in the Indian village. There are seven lacs of villages in India, 
and though life in them does not follow a single pattern, the general tone of 
life is similar everywhere. The physical environment has an important 
bearing on the life of the villager. His life isbound to the soil and is at the 
mercy of the climate, especially the rainfall. Most of the events of simple 
village life, as well as the mental concepts of the villager, are conditioned by 
contacts and conflicts with the environment. The physical environment is 
vast and complex—at one moment actively befriending the villager, and at 
the next becoming so hostile that it will hardly enable him to eke out a bare 
existence. The human envirénment, on the other hand, is small and in the 
main, friendly. When the villager migrates to the city, it is important to 
notice how this condition is altered and the social and human environment 
becomes a factor of far greater importance. 

Religion in the village. It can be stated without contradiction that 
religion in the form in which it is found in the village plays a greater part in 
the life of the villager than the economic struggle for existence. Religion, as 
practised in the village, has its basis in the physical environment. Funda- 
mental beliefs have arisen, perhaps centuries ago, and have hardened into 
traditions—traditions which are common to Hindus and Muslims alike, who 
share the same common environment. Forms of worship have developed out of 
these beliefs, and they embrace every aspect of human life—social, economic, 


we villager comes to the city, leaving his home in the village, to become a 
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personal. It is possible to classify the rural population, according to religion, 
into Hindu, Muslim, Animist, etc. But organized religion does not enter 
the life of the villager in the same form in which it is found in the city. The 
name of the Supreme Universal Being may be on the lips of the rural masses, 
the existence of the Scriptures is known to them, the village temple invites 
devotees to offer their devotion, but the main worship is reserved for gods, 
‘‘matas’’ and spirits who are believed to be of help in the ordinary functions 
of life, or in controlling or destroying forces of evil. A thick layer of 
Animism lies at the bottom of the various religions in India. Thus under the 
thin surface-crust of the popular religions, there appear the natural and 
spontaneous expressions of the emotions of man expressed in rituals which are 
natural, simple and beautiful. In rural areas religious participation is less 
formal and more direct and simple. There is a good deal of tolerance, and 
rural and religious life is generally marked by absence of conflict. 

Social life. Social life in the village is dominated by custom and tradi- 
tion. In spite of the growing control of political and economie forces, social 
authority has not died out. It is difficult for the individual to tread away 
from the path which is chalked out for him by the easte or local social group. 
Rural social life is homogeneous, in spite of diversities, because of this willing 
obedience of the individual to the social group. Society remains organised on 
account of the more or less rigid observance of rules of endogamy, exogamy and 
personal conduct. The caste, as a compact social unit, determines the kind of 
social relations its members may have with others—neighbours and strangers. 
Rural social organisation reduces the chances of major conflicts, and, in spirit 
at least, rural society practises the virtue of co-operation. 

Three important aspects of social life attract our attention: the uni- 
formity of pattern of rural social life; the definite character of village society; 
and the subordination of the individual to the social group. 

Economic life. Like the social life, economic life is dominated by tradi- 
tion. Occupations are usually hereditary, and the son learns the art of his 
occupation from parents and elders. This is especially true of agriculture 
and the village crafts. The work-life of the village knows a rhythm that is 
seldom disturbed. After a period of rest and unemployment in the hot months, 
the villagers stir themselves before the monsoon to clean the fields, break the 
clods, and plough the lands. The hum of work increases during the time for 
sowing and transplanting. Work is again slow as the tender plants are cared 
for, and there is occasional inter-culturing. Slow work drags on till harvest 
time and stacking. A second winter crop may repeat the round of activities. 
Agricultural processes are simple and traditional; implements are crude and 


primitive; age-old methods do not require that skill and efficiency which are 
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common to intensive cultivation. Landlords, tenants and labourers have their 
traditional relations which can only be disturbed by some stray politician 
from the city. Wages linger on the same level in spite of good and bad years, 
and high and low prices. The period of rest follows again after the market- 
ing and sale of crops and the payment of all dues to the money-lender 
and the Government. Marriages, festivals, religious worship and evening 
gossip are punctuated with visits to friends and relatives, till the Holi festival 
heralds the birth of Spring and the return of the hot months. 

The villager is accustomed, and acclimatised to, changes in the weather, 
in prices and in moods of government officials. Famines, floods and disease come 
and go, taking their usual toll, and landlords lose their lands and pass them 
over to the creditors to become labourers, as if that was their destiny and their 
due. This usual village calm is sometimes broken by a theft or a murder, or 
some story cast adrift from an old newspaper read by a money-lender. Thanks 
to the polities of the last two decades, a new interest has flickered in the village. 
Activities, hopes and frustrations have followed in quick succession—the 
millenium remaining as distant as ever in spite of alternating good and bad 
times. 

The cause of change. From such a life of calm and stagnation, is drawn 
the new class of industrial workers, which has wandered to the few spots of 
industry that have appeared on the horizon during the last half century. Towns 
and cities have existed in India from very early times. They grew up in small 
clusters round seats of political power and religious importance. Centres of 
trade and commerce also grew up on rivers or highways or near the coast- 
line. In none of these was the concentration of population great. The most 
important of them did not know the dimensions of our present commercial and 
industrial cities. There was not the hum and wear and tear of modern life. 
Transport and roads were undeveloped and the movement of population was 
restricted to narrow areas. 

This old urban order has changed since the appearance of British Rule 
in India and the introduction of modern machine industry. Development of 
trade and commerce, the miraculous improvement and extension of transport, 
and the birth of industries, however limited, have brought into existence 
large cities. The Industrial Revolution was slow in reaching India. The first 
Indian Railway was constructed in 1853. Docks followed a little later. The 
industrial population has grown mainly since 1870. In 1921’ it was 1,06,85,372 
males and 5,04,001 females, out of a total population of nearly 32 crores. 
During the last two decades industries have developed considerably, and yet the 


" The figures of the 1921 Census are quoted throughout, as the 1931 Census was dis- 
turbed by political conditions, 
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industrial population is not likely to be more than two crores, or one-seven- 
teenth of the total population. In the whole of India there are only 35 cities 
with a population of more than 100,000. It is therefore evident that major 
urban-rural problems are of recent growth and the presumption would be 
that they would affect only a small part of the country. The latter assumption, 
however, is not true because cities to-day wield a tremendous influence over the 
political, economic and social life of the people, and are shaping the destiny 
of the country as a whole. 

By virtue of the commercial, political and industrial position of the 
city of Bombay, the Bombay Province is playing perhaps the greatest role in 
Indian history at present. While Delhi is the political capital of India, and 
Calcutta is the capital of commercial England, Bombay is the national capital 
of this country. It is therefore inevitable that we should discuss problems in 
general, with our outlook based on the situation in the Bombay Province. 

The most important cities in the Province are Bombay, Ahmedabad, 
Sholapur, Surat and Poona. In 1921 the population of Bombay was 11,76,000, 
the industrial population being 1,88,679 males and 42,348 females. Ahmedabad, 
the capital of Gujarat, had a population of 2,74,000, with an industrial 
population of 52,757 males and 12,750 females. Sholapur had a population 
of 1,19,580, with an industrial population of 22,593 males and 10,085 females. 
Surat had a population of 1,17,434 with an industrial population of only 
23,3800 persons. Poona, the ‘capital of Maharashtra, with a population of 
2,14,796 had only a small industrial population of about 1,900 persons. 

The growth of cities in the Bombay Province can be well illustrated by 
the example of Bombay. When the small group of islands was handed over to 
the East India Company in 1668, it was populated by poor fishing groups. 
Migration of a small but rich commercial class from Gujarat began in 1677. 
In 1775, Bombay was a mile long and a mile broad, with a population of about 
60,000. By 1806 the population was 2,00,000. Then came railways and docks 
and the population rose to 6,44,000 in 1871. The beginning of the present 
century registered a population of 7,76,000. In 1921 it was nearly 12,00,000 as 
stated above. The early growth of the city was due to its commercial and 
political importance—the greatest rise taking place during what is known 
as the Share Mania. ‘The later growth is due to the rise of industries and the 
boom periods during and after the last war. The population of Bombay, as well 
as of other cities, is drawn from the villages. It is possible to examine the 
most important causes which encourage rural population to migrate to towns. 

Two main classes of people migrate to the city, the rich and the poor. 
Naturally they migrate for different purposes. The poor population is driven 
to the city during famines. This movement of population has often taken 
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place in large numbers. Since 1850, India has known seven major famines, the 
worst of which was the famine of 1899-1900, which affected 4,75,000 square 
miles. Another important cause of large scale migrations is the Land and 
Revenue Policy of the British Government which has led to the transfer of 
lands from the cultivator to the absentee-landlord, Surplus landless labour 
migrates to the city for employment. Minor causes also contribute towards 
adding to the city’s working population. The adventurer, the lonely person, 
the fugitive from the family, the outeaste from the village and the easte, and 
the ambitious but ignorant man, all find the city a haven for shelter, security 
and employment. 

A portion of the poor rural population migrates to the city for brief 
periods, to return back to the village in important seasons of cultivation. 
Very often the villager first comes alone and then gradually brings his family 
to the city. The heavy disproportion of sexes in the city population in almost 
every city of India shows the tendency of the labourer to leave women and 
children at home. The milkmen of Bombay, for example, come from the 
United Provinces, always leaving their families at home. In spite of this fact, 
the Census Reports reveal a steady growth of home-born population in Bombay. 

From the better rural classes, the most intelligent and the better-off 
migrate to the city for investing capital and for professional purposes. The 
younger generation from the same class of families come for education, employ- 
ment, marriage or service. The glamour of city society also draws the socially 
ambitions people from the smaller centres. In the present article we shall deal 
with problems that arise from migrations of both classes of population, but 
mainly from migrations of the poor workman. 

The villager comes to the city. The villager comes to the city as a 
stranger. He, however, prepares in advance to mect a caste man or resident 
of the same village who has taken residence in the city. A careful analysis of 
the composition of Bombay ‘population reveals that members of the same 
communities and even castes prefer to stay near each other. Problems arising 
from isolation and initial difficulties are overcome in this manner. The indivi- 
dual, when he leaves his native village, usually has no inclination to change or 
modify anything except his occupation. He especially desires to remain within 
the old social and religious pattern of his life. Changes are compelled later by 
force of circumstances, whilst a large number of changes take place due to 
unconscious assimilation and adaptation to a new environment. 

Problems of a new environment. The physical environment presents new 
problems on arrival in the city. In the village, the home and the work-place 
are closely woven into the life of the individual. Even from the point of view 
of distance, the two surroundings are near each other. In the city, the work- 
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place and the home are two different environments, having hardly anything 
incommon. The work-place in the city is found to cause an estrangement 
from the home, and work greatly hampers and restricts family life. In the 
village, the home maintains its claim over work; but in the city, considera- 
tions of the work-place outweigh considerations of the home. 

Housing. With regard to the physical environment, housing raises the 
most difficult problem. Details of this problem were discussed in an article in 
a previous issue of this Journal. ” 

Some important issues, however, are relevant to our problem. Most of 
the cities in India have grown without a plan. The pressure of population on 
cities was not dreamt of when these cities were born. Regulation of house con- 
struction by State or Municipality, a town planning or city improvement 
department, systematic construction of roads, zoning, or even ordinary sanita- 
tion were absent. It can be stated that in India mere villages gradually develop- 
ed into towns and cities. Under the circumstances, congestion and overerowd- 
ing today almost defy a solution. In 1921, Bombay had 52,800 houses, of 
which 18,000 were unoccupied for residential purposes. There were three 
houses and 78 persons to the acre. Bombay being an island, with a peculiarly 
narrow shape, natural growth has been difficult. Building high has been at- 
tempted, and in 1921 out of 52,800 houses, 33,000 had only a ground floor and 
the rest had storeys. Nearly 7,000 houses had between three and five storeys. 
The averages given above do not tell the real story, for in certain small areas 
there are even 20 houses to the acre, and a population density of nearly 700 
persons to the acre.* In 1921, 66% of the population of Bombay lived in: one- 
room tenements, without a kitchen, with an average of 4°03 members to the 
family. 14% more lived in two-room tenements, and only 20% occupied more 
than two rooms. 3,000 one-room tenements were occupied by more than two 
families. 237,000 persons were congested in a room in which there were be- 
tween six and nine persons, while 200,000 more lived in rooms which had ten or 
more than ten persons. 

Ahmedabad, in the same year, had 105,000 houses and a density of 14 
to the acre. The population density was 38 to the acre. Sholapur had 17,000 
houses, with 4 houses and 27 persons to the acre. Surat, one of the oldest 
cities, had 31,000 houses, with 15 houses and 58 persons to the acre. Poona 
city had 51,000 houses, with two houses and nine persons to the acre. Here 
again, averages are misleading, and low figures may be due to absence of 


2 Mehta, Behram H., “ Housing for the Working Classes in Bombay,” Indian Journal 
of Social Work, September, 1940, pp. 206-213. 

* Cf. Shikhare, V. P., “Housing in Second Nagpada, Bombay,” Indian Journal of 
Social Work, September, 1940, pp. 214-220, 
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high buildings and the presence of rural tracts within municipal limits. 

Slum life is not peculiar to the Indian city. It is a part of modern 
industrial civilisation. Its consequences are similar everywhere, though the 
degree of suffering or disorganisation of human life may differ according to the 
actual conditions prevailing in each slum. Its worst consequences are on health 
and the integration of the family. Individual and family life is demoralised, 
and society is disorganised; sex life becomes abnormal; and social vices enter 
into the core of society. It may be argued that conditions in the village are not 
dissimilar. Thisisnottrue. In spite of the miserable village hut in which men 
and animals are herded together, and the insanitary village conditions, some- 
how the individual is not demoralised, the family maintains its homogeneous 
unity, and social life is more or less organised. The village is small, climate is 
better, and outside the village are the revitalising and health-restoring forces 
of Nature. 

Urban work environment. The work-environment of the city dweller is 
far less favourable than in the village. Manual labour, menial work, or factory 
labour are all performed in unnatural, insanitary, congested and ill-planned 
areas. Dirt, smoke, noise, congestion of a large number of male and female 
workers in a small place, contact with undesirable objects without protection, 
absence of the familiar and close human relations during work-time between 
worker and worker—all these present a picture which is far different from the 
work-life in the village. Work life in an Indian village may not be so pleasant 
and happy as on a farm in Europe or America; poverty may be grinding and 
intolerable ; yet work is performed in natural and comparatively healthy 
surroundings, in an atmosphere which is more free, human and social. 
Conditions for cultivation of food and commercial crops, even for the landlord’s 
profit, are not so bad as they are found in badly organised factories run at high 
pressure for the manufacture of goods and profit. 

The next vital problem connected with the physical environment is the 
problem of health. High mortality and infant mortality rates, the greater 
incidence of disease, and the larger number of diseases are important evidences 
to prove the poorer condition of health of the city dweller. Low vitality, 
chronic malnutrition, bad quality of food, and bad and insanitary housing condi- 
tions are four major causes of bad health in the city. The first two are present 
in the village also, but lesser strain of work-life and better climate take a 
lesser toll of human life. The vast majority of the city working population 
lives in a state of chronic sub-health. Low vitality and congestion in the 
slums enable diseases to spread more quickly, and in spite of greater facilities 
for medical care and treatment in the city, a large number eventually succumb 
ata comparatively early age. Rickets amongst children, and tuberculosis 
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amongst adults, prevail extensively in the city. Infectious diseases are also 
permanent enemies of city health. Even epidemics, especially of cholera and 
plague, take a greater toll of the city population than in the village. The 
possibility of contracting venereal diseases is greater in the city than in the 
village. Unsatisfied sex life in the one-room tenement, and opportunity for 
extra-marita lsex relations, are proving the doom of many a healthy family 
in the city. 

Religion. The villager comes to the city steeped in faith and the simple 
beliefs and forms of worship that had come to him from perhaps thousands of 
years of tradition. His mind earries the gods of the village to the city slum. 
Often they are carried as images—carved stones or brass idols—and planted 
under some near-by tree to become seeds of some future temple. After arrival 
in the city, old worships are continued and beliefs are hugged till they find 
themselves challenged by new circumstances. 

A new environment, new social contacts, and a new evaluation of life 
soon alter the phases of the early rural religion. Beliefs and even forms of 
worship gradually change. Religion becomes more formal, and ‘‘morality’’ is 
insisted upon with greater persistency than before. Worship loses the original 
emotional fervour and becomes a mere routine. Last of all the old ‘‘ religious 
consciousness’’ becomes a new ‘‘communal consciousness.’? Terms like 
Hindu and Muslim come to be sharply defined. Details of religion come to be 
emphasised, leading to the formation of new water-tight compartments and 
eventually to conflicts. In the village the priestly order is more or less purely 
functional, and the line between religion and other aspects of life, especially 
polities, is sharply drawn. In the city there is a kind of religious leadership 
which is more temporal than spiritual; more political than religious. 

Two important forces influence religion in the city. Social contacts with 
human groups whose beliefs and worship are different, bring about changes, 
modifications and accretions the content of religion. Human beings and 
groups unconsciously adopt the behaviour, beliefs and rites of neighbours, 
other castes, and even other religions. The rural environment provides lesser 
opportunities for such assimilation than the city. Where contacts are many 
and various, more extensive changes are likely to take place. The very struc- 
ture of religion may be altered, a new outlook on religion may develop, faith 
may be strengthened or weakened, and man’s basic outlook on life may find 
the need for re-orientation. This is the unconscious process of adoption, 
assimilation and unification in the religious life of cities, which binds man 
and man together and works for unity. 

On the other hand these very social contacts become the basis of conflict 
and division, Man is only induced to adopt and assimilate things against 
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which there is no unconscious or conscious repulsion. There are beliefs, 
behaviours and rites which do not appeal to other social groups, and which 
even tend to repel and produce a desire for aloofness and separation. Tolera- 
tion ought to overcome such fundamental religious differences, but unfortunately 
at times urban leadership attempts to accentuate the differences and further 
extend the gulf of separation. Formal and organised religion, aided by press, 
platform and personal leadership, intensifies human emotions and suggests 
channels of activity which lead to conflict and hostility. When these activities, 
under the guise of religion, serve political and economic ends, the conflicts 
become worse, and the spirit of hostility even permeates the comparatively 
peaceful atmosphere of the village. 

Thus with regard to religion three main factors are noticed in the city: 

(1) Religion tends to become more formal, and more organised. 

(2) The contents of the religious life become more numerous and more 
complex, due to adoptions and assimilations. 

(3) Conflicts arise due to differences with other social groups, and the 
exploitation of these to serve political and economic ends. 

Social life. The forces of assimilation and conflict that operate in the 
religious sphere are not absent in the purely social sphere. But the chief pro- 
blem of Indian society, and especially of Hindu society, is the disorganisation 
and disintegration of rural society when a part of it migrates to the city. The 
next problem is the weakening or disappearance of social authority due to the 
rise of political and economic forces, mainly under the leadership of the city. 

Almost throughout Indian history, social and religious authority were 
supreme in the village. The villager, migrating to the city, looks forward to 
the existence of the same kind of social authority in the city. He even sets up 
replicas of the old social authority as a branch of, or in contact with, the main 
authority in the village, in the new urban habitat. However, to his utter con- 
fusion, he finds that social authority loses all sanctions in the city, and political 
and economie forces nullify the power and prestige of social authority, giving 
birth to a new, different, often ultra-orthodox or ultra-radical social authority. 

The caste, even to-day, is a very important social organisation. Character- 
istics of the caste system are found to prevail even amongst non-Hindus. 
Caste rises in the village, mainly to regulate the purity of social groups and 
marriage. In essence, castes maintain the social position of different econ- 
omic grades of society and determine intra-caste, inter-caste and extra-caste 
relations. The caste appears to be a democratic and social authority, vested 
in an oligarchy, determined by usage. This,authority is the custodian of the 
social position, privileges and the sacred traditions of the caste. 

The city presents diverse problems with reference to marriage. In the 
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village, caste traditions govern almost absolutely conditions of courtship, 
selection, engagement, marriage, divorce, adultery, ete. In the village, sex 
life is not unnatural and repressed as in the city. A young man has no time 
to be romantic if he marries early in the village. Even when he has such 
experiences, he forgets them at the proper time to acquiesce in proposals of 
marriage according to caste traditions. In the village the field of selection 
is small, and the even proportion of sexes in the village and the caste do not 
create special problems. In the city the field of selection is wide, and the 
proportion of sexes is almost two to one between males and females. 

This compels a large male population in the city to select brides 
from the village. Marriage takes place according to caste rules and the man 
often marries a stranger. The change of life for the girl, from rural to 
urban areas, from field to factory, produces marked reactions in her life. Her 
parents are far away and she feels isolated and insecure. Incompatibility of 
partners ; lesser attachment of man to the woman in the city; want of harmony 
in the relation of the woman with her in-laws; the presence of various inhibi- 
tions in the life of the woman, all these factors lead to the demoralisation and 
deterioration of family life. Separations, desertions and illicit connections 
are much more in evidence in the city than in the village. The village caste 
organisation would deal severely with such cases, though not always fairly; 
but in the city this authority is weak, and defiance against caste authority is 
hurled with impunity. 

At times, conditions within the caste, or defiance against the caste with 
regard to marriage, threaten the very existence of the caste. The presence of 
‘‘Visas,’’ ‘‘Dasas,’’ and *‘Panchas’’, divisions formed within a caste according 
to the degree of purity of blood, show the inclination of the Hindu caste to 
persist in spite of defiance of its authority. Such sub-divisions, however, can- 
not continue indefinitely, and they are bound to weaken a caste to the point 
of extinction. Migrations of individuals or sections of a caste to another 
domicile have led to the disintegration of home castes and formation of new 
castes. Caste pollutions and breach of rules also contribute to the break up of 
castes. On the whole it appears that the city provides greater causes of caste 
disruption than the village. It is not for our purpose here to say whether this 
is for the good or bad of Hindu society; we are merely concerned to point out 
radical changes that occur in the structure of society, due to city conditions. 

The city does contribute towards the birth of a truly ‘‘Indian’’ society, 
helped by close habitations of different groups, work-life, education, and other 
minor factors all tending to break up the old order of. society, and to create a 
new one with entirely new foundations. In India, the caste system was the 


most important social force which helped to bind, Hindu society at least, 
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together. In actual practice the caste became a kind of trade union, or as- 
sumed some form by which it could be used for economic exploitation or 
political domination. It helped to maintain a religious, economie and social 
platocracy in India. To a great extent the city challenges the very existence 
of the caste system. Old rules of caste endogamy and exogamy are crumbling 
down before forces encouraging inter-caste and even inter-Varna marriages; 
rules of caste purity are treated with contempt and inter-dining is especially 
encouraged; caste authority is powerless to accept the challenge because the 
protection of the caste is hardly necessary to the individual in the city. 

The most important problem of the century facing Hindu society is 
whether it can permit the caste system to exist in face of the politico-economic 
society which is developing out of the Industrial Revolution. The city is the 
stronghold of political and economic power, and these two forces, directly 
and indirectly, are making inroads into the structure of society which has 
existed for thousands of years. Mahatma Gandhi is leading the greatest revolt 
against Untouchability, and he has been blessing and even performing 
marriages between the Sudra and the higher Varna. Commercial and Indus- 
trial India backs Gandhiji in his social revolution. This backing comes from 
the city. Gandhiji is anxious to make the village the citadel of his power, 
but in this effort he is practically alone. The village is only called upon to 
back actions which are planned, organized and led by the city. If Gandhiji 
could have succeeded in making the village the seat of his strength, and of 
national leadership, the new India that is being born would have been differ- 
ent. He has often sounded the slogan ‘‘Back to the Village,’’ but this is 
only to serve the village ; he has hardly ever called upon the village to lead the 
Nation. Leadership has remained with the city. 

Economic life. Poverty is the chief expression of economic life, both in 
the village as well as in the city. Outwardly the city may be more prosperous, 
but this prosperity is limited to a very small percentage of the population. 
From the point of view of the masses, economic life is a struggle for mere 
existence everywhere. When the villager leaves the village to go to the city, he 
is unconsciously changing from one type of struggle for existence to another. 
He was never prepared for the first struggle; he leaves unprepared for the 
second. The fruit of struggle is poverty in both cases. 

In the village the cultivator struggles against Nature. Economic and 
political conditions give him a position of perpetual inferiority in rural 
economy. The life of the agricultural labourer, tenant, or poor petty landlord 
is a series of struggles. Badly equipped in vitality, ability and the where- 
withal of life, the villager fares badly against poor soil with his primitive 
implements. Bad. irrigation, irregular monsoons, and demands of super- 
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landlords, money-lenders and the land administrative system add further 
difficulties to an already critical situation. He cultivates at a disadvantage, 
sells at a disadvantage, and lives a most miserable standard of life, suffering 
chronic malnutrition. This is his poverty. 

And yet he has been accustomed and tuned to this poverty for centuries. 
Allied to this poverty are ignorance, a stoic belief in his fate as willed by God, 
and a contentment which is synonymous with stagnation. He, and genera- 
tions after him, must get accustomed to this tragic situation. At the most, 
some political agitation may stir his stagnant life for but a while. At the end 
of each such struggle he is told that he has advanced, but his material condi- 
tions do not change. 

Leaving such a poverty, the villager comes to the city to experience a 
new struggle for existence. He finds himself a commodity in the labour 
market, and has to make hard efforts to sell his labour, or remain unemployed. 
New problems of wages, of adjusting poor income to a high cost of living, of 
working long hours and in strange, unnatural factory conditions confront 
him. The money-lender is perhaps the only common factor in village and 
city economics. 

In his routine work life, he has now to work under an hierarchy of 
masters who direct, command, control, supervise and regulate all his activities. 
He has to deal with raw materials with some skill and speed, and there are 
demands on his energy, stamina and capacity of endurance, far in excess of 
the demands made in the village. In the poverty of the village, the poor man 
was numb to pain. The pain of strangulated desires and chronic suffering 
were there, but there was the absence of the aching agony that now begins in 
the city as a result of fatigue and pain of body and mind. The environment 
of the village, which was an unconscious healer and friend, is now absent. 
The cool breeze and the quiet family life are now replaced by the slum and 
domestic unhappiness. Whilst such a poverty creates certain effects on the 
mind, the city environment with its newspapers, cinema, hotel radios, haran- 
guing leaders, schools and other temptations and enticements gradually creates 
a new mental outlook. The old stoic and stagnating contentment gives place 
to gnawing discontent. Irritability, anger, unsatisfied sex desires and a 
feeling of defeatism add to the confusion of an already unbalanced mind. In 
this vicious circle of toil, suffering and discontent, some dream of becoming 
heroes, most die defeated and without hope. There are many who leave the 
struggle half way and return back to the village, to the same old life, content- 
ment, and struggle for existence. In the village at least there is less wear and 
tear of life, more peace, and at east a lcertainty of a miserable crop or a miser- 
able meal. There was less certainty of employment and food in the city. 
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It is almost certain that India will be further industrialised, and cities 
will grow in size and number. The domination of the city, of science, and of 
the machine is also likely to remain. The closer the industrial and the rural 
world come together for understanding and co-operation, the better it will be 
for the country. The city has the leadership, the ideas and the organisation 
to approach the village in a spirit of service, without the motive to exploit; to 
evolve a better social structure and an economic system that will not deny social 
justice and opportunity to any. History has recorded the dangers of conflict 
between the city and the village, especially in times of disturbed political 
conditions. Such a conflict does not at present appear on the Indian horizon, 
as the country is engrossed in religious and political conflicts. Once these 
conflicts die out or pale into insignificance, the major rocks of urban-rural mis- 
understanding will remain to be cleared. 











A STUDY OF SOCIAL CONDITIONS AMONG THE PULAYAS 
(HARIJANS) OF KALADY IN TRAVANCORE STATE 
R. VELAYUDHAN 
If the lot of the ordinary Indian peasant is a hard one, the lot of the Harijan colony 
described in this article is infinitely worse. The chains of present-day economic and social 
servitude are no less binding than were those which held the ancestors of these people in 
human bondage. 


Mr. Velayudhan ( Tata School, 1940) is a Research Worker with the All India Harijan 
Sevak Sangh. 


{JF\HE one distinctive characteristic of Hindu society is the caste system. 
r India is the only country in the world in which long-accepted social and 

religious sanctions support a system in which a large section of the 
population are by accident of birth declared to be untouchable and in certain 
instances unapproachable. It was Mahatma Gandhi who said: ‘“‘Socially the 
Untouchables are lepers; economically they are worse than slaves. Religiously, 
they, the children of God, are denied entrance to places which all call houses 
of God. They are denied the use of publie roads, publie schools, public 
hospitals, public wells, public taps and publie parks and the like. They are 
relegated for their residence. to the worst quarters of cities and villages where 
they practically get no social services. In some cases their approach within a 
measured distance is a social crime. The wonder is that they are at all able 
to eke out an existence or that they still remain in the Hindu fold. They are 
too downtrodden to rise in revolt against the oppressors.’’ * 

The ‘‘touch-me-not spirit,’’ started by the higher castes, has permeated 
into the ‘‘Untouchables’’ and resulted in the division and subdivision of these 
unfortunate members of the Hindu fold. Not that the condition of any section 
of Untouchables is appreciably better than any other. They are all equally 
socially and economically a disinherited class. But the natural psychological 
reaction to repressive treatment on the part of high caste Hindus has been to 
encourage similar superiority and inferiority complexes among themselves. 
Even as there is no inter-dining, inter-marriage and such other social inter- 
course between the high caste Hindus and these Untouchables, there are 
sections of Untouchables between whom there is hardly any social intercourse. 
It is quite common to find one Untouchable priding himself on his superiority 
to another Untouchable belonging to another group. Again the sub-divisions 
among the Untouchables are not common in all parts of India. Each Province, 
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sometimes even each District of a Province, has a different grouping of the 
Untouchables. 

One such group, among the innumerable sub-sections of Untouchables, 
is the Pulaya community of Kalady in Travancore, a Native State in the 
southern part of India. Out of a total population of 5,095,973 (Census of 
1931) the Pulayas number 365,150. They are, in certain parts of the State, 
called the Cherumans. The question of their origin is uncertain. The word 
‘*Pulayan’’ is derived from ‘‘Pula’’ which means pollution. The name 
‘‘Cheruman”’ or ‘‘Cherumakkal’’ is said to signify “‘the sons of the soil.’’ 
It is also said that Malabar constituted the ancient Chera kingdom. In the 
name Chernad, or the country (nad) of the Cheras, given to the district 
lying along the coast and inland south-east of Calicut, we still find that the 
ancient name is preserved. ‘‘From traditions current among the Pulayans 
themselves, it would appear, that once upon a time they had dominion over 
several parts of the country. A person called Aikkara Yajaman whose 
ancestors were Pulaya kings, is still held in considerable respect by the 
Pulayans of North Travancore and duly acknowledged as their chieftain and 
lord, while the name Aikkaranad still remains to suggest that there is some 
truth in the ancient tale.’’ ? 

But whatever glorious past they might have had, today the Pulayas are 
at the lowest rung of the social ladder. After their fall from their position as 
a probable ruling group, they became slaves on the West Coast of Travancore. 
They were the absolute property of the Thampurans or Lords, who were either 
Brahmins, Christians or Nairs. They were not attached to the soil and could 
be sold or transferred in any manner that their masters thought fit. Children 
were separated from their parents, and brothers from their sisters. Their 
market value was not much above that of the cattle united with them in the 
same bondage, while they were far below the cattle in the estimation in which 
they were held. Even the murder of a slave was not a punishable crime. The 
deed of transfer itself generally contained the clause, ‘‘ You may sell or kill 
him or her.’’ Hence traffic in slaves was quite common and well organized. 
The first attempt to abolish slavery came in the year 1792 when a proclamation 
was issued by the East India Company prohibiting dealing in slaves. The 
final blow was struck in 1862 by the Indian Penal Code. 

But though legally emancipated from the bondage of slavery, the 
Pulayas are even now in many localities little the better for it. The extreme 
orthodoxy of their masters and their bigoted adherence to caste, coupled with 
the primitive customs of the people, and the physical characteristics of the 
region, which prevent them from having easy intercourse with the outside 

? L. K. Anantha Krishna Iyer, The Cochin Tribes and Castes, Vol. I, p. 88. 
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world, has caused utter degradation. Their name is still connected with 
everything revolting, and they are shunned as if infected with plague. The 
high caste men view their presence with a mixture of alarm and indignation 
and even towns and markets would be considered to be defiled by their 
approach. Though slavery was abolished by statute, in practice there are 
even now landlords and farmers in the State who regard themselves as the 
owners of the twenty, thirty and more Pulayas who work under them and 
are satisfied with the two, or two and a half measures of paddy, doled out 
to them as wages for their hard work in the fields during the day and for 
watching the crops at night. Government helped the Pulaya to get rid of his 
legal slavery. But nothing was done to emancipate him from social and eco- 
nomic slavery. Hence even today the so-called emancipated slave continues 
to be in social and economic servitude to the landlord. 

Though the Pulayas are spread all over Travancore, this particular study 
is concerned with those residing within three miles of the village of Kalady 
in North Travancore, eight miles south-east of Alwaye, on the banks of the 
Periyar River. In April 1939 there were 792 Pulayas, living in 152 families, 
within this area. The following table shows the distribution according to age 
and sex: 




















| | | | | 
| | Total | - | Total | Grand 
Age | Male | for group | Female 'for group | total | 
SL SST Te Ee ORE SE: | ee Rae. PO) =) Sach dial 
| | | | 
Under 3 38 ) | 34 ) | 
Children ...J| 3-6 43 f 157 | 56 i 162 | 319 | 
| | 7-18 | 76 | | 72 | 
} | | 
f 14-25 | 69 ) | 92 \) | | 
Adults ...2| 26-35 | 59 |$ 168 | 60 , a 
U | | ( j | | 
| 36-45 | 40 42 | 
| | | 
| f 46-60 | 33 ) 31 ) | | 
| Old age ...) | 60 and | 48 ( 64 | 112 | 
l | over | 15 33 | 
| Seah ae on i | 
| Total... | 378 373. «| 419 | 419 792 


Analysing the above figures we find that within the community there 
are 319 children, 361 adults and 112 old persons, The number of women of 
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child bearing age is roughly 193 as against 168 men of the same age group. 
This group—a total of 561 or 46% of the total—are also the working popula- 
tion of the community, as against a total of 431 dependants, consisting of 319 
children and 112 old people. Thus the economic burden of the community 
rests upon 46% of its members. 

Housing. The great majority of the 152 Pulaya families live in small 
huts, which are designated by. the world Maadam—a derivation of the world 
Maada, which means ‘“‘hole.’’ These huts, which resemble bee-hives, or a half- 
closed umbrella, are about 12’ by 12’, thatched with straw, grass or cocoanut- 
palm leaves. The people are too poor to thatch their huts yearly and so it is 
difficult to find a hut which has no holes through which the water leaks in dur- 
ing the rainy season. The average Pulaya family in Kalady has 6 members, 
though the number of family members ranges from 2 to 13. During the winter 
and the monsoon all these men, women and children have to huddle together in 
the single small room, drying themselves and warming themselves as best they 
ean. The children sleep on small mats made of palm leaves, but the adults simply 
stretch themselves out on the bare ground. In the summer the adult members 
of the family sleep outside the hut, and the cooking is also done outside. 

There is little incentive for the Pulaya to build a better hut for himself, 
for his residence in a given place depends upon the will of the master. It is 
his duty to plant and cultivate such crop-producing plants as the jack tree, 
arecanuts palm, cocoanut palm and plantain tree. When these plants have 
grown sufficiently to yield some income, he is sent to a new place to 
begin cultivation there. Hence a more permanent type of hut is not always 
practical. 

Economic Condition. It has been pointed out already that the main 
burden of the community falls on the men and women between the ages of 
14 and 45. However, in actual practice the older adults and younger children 
accept whatever work is offered them. In every family of 5°2 members, 2°8 
persons are partially employed. Since agricultural labour is seasonal, there 
is regular employment for only about five months of the year. The principal 
off-seasonal occupation is bringing fuel and grass from the forest to be sold 
in the market. 

The average wage of the employed male is one anna per day; that of 
a woman 10 pies and that of a child 6 pies. But the wages are usually paid 
in kind, rather than cash. Strange as it may seem, this seale of wages has 
persisted for the last hundred years. Recently, however, the masters have 
begun to give the labourers some paddy from the field or some food at noon. 
The following table showing the monthly income of the 152 Pulaya families of 
Kalady makes an interesting study: 
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Monthly income per | Number of | 
family in rupees | families 
20 1 
18 x 
17 4 
10 SS 
9 4 - | 
8 7 
7 8 | 
6 10 | 
5 25 
4 18 
3 46 
2 15 
a 12 








The table shows that 30% of the families have an income of Rs. 3/- per 
month, and that 116 families, or 76% of the total number of families in the 
community, have an income of Rs. 5/- or less per month. The real economic 
condition becomes clearer if we realise that 152 families have a total income of 
Rs. 680/- per month, which works out at about Rs. 4-7-7 per family of 5°2 
members per month. In other words, a community of 792 members lives on 
Rs. 680/- per month, or on less than 6 pies per head per day. The average 
daily per capita income in India has been calculated to be 1 anna 7 pies—which 
itself is a starving wage. But imagine the condition of an individual who has 
to live on less than 6 pies per day ! 

The Pulayas of Kalady have little debt. A debt implies that someone 
was willing to trust the debtor with money. But these people live such a 
hand-to-mouth existence that only an incurable optimist would ever run 
the risk. 

The table on the following page gives the monthly expenditure of two 
families—one having the highest income in the study, and the other in the 
lowest income group. 

The first family of 11 members spends Rs. 20-13-0 per month and the 
second, having 2 members, spends Rs. 1-9-0 per month. In other words, 
the monthly expenses of an individual in the first family are Rs. 1-14-3, 
whereas those of each member of the second family are Rs. 0-12-6. The 
wealthiest member of the community is thus unable to spend more than one 


anna per day, while the poorest lives on 5 pies per day, 
14 
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— First family with Second family with 
11 members in it 2 members in it 
Rs. a. p. Re. a. p. 
Rice ~_ 911 0 14 0 
Clothing ove! 28 0 01 0 
Salt wel 08 0 010 
Oil a cee - Sjeesiiiaa 
Kerosine Oil ooo 0 8 0 0 0 6 
| Chillie si | 0 2 0 | 0 0 6 
Chewing bee 0 8 0 0 2 a 
| Drinking veo | 211 0 | on 
| Soap vee | 0 8 0 0 0 6 
Vessels oy 0 2 0 0 0 3 
Marriage = |. OS Se cn 
| Death ove | 980 | —  wiieos 
| Shaving _ ‘ae if } 3 iin 
| Religion 10 0 0 0 3 
Ornaments ie oa Se if +i  “epprs 
| Medicine 012 0 a 
| Match-box Pompe - GW “Bieee 
Total evel 2013 0 | 19 0 


Is it any wonder then that the Pulaya literally lives on Kanji water 
with a little rice boiled in it. There are Pulayas who have never tasted milk, 
butter-milk or ghee; who have never had a full meal with curry and rice, but 
satisfy themselves with a green chillie to bite while swallowing the rice or rice 
kanji. Tea and coffee are wsed by a few persons in the morning, but the 
majority have nothing for breakfast. It is charged that the Harijan spends 
too much on toddy, but toddy helps to satisfy the cravings of hunger and is 
cheaper than food. It at least helps to keep the body-machine going. 

Among the 152 families studied there are only 12 tax payers. These 
12 land holders have not more than half an acre of land per head. The 
remainder of the people live on the land of the landlord, who allows each 
family sufficient ground on which to place a hut. In three or four families 
I found regular independent cultivation. These people had their own ploughs 
and oxen and cultivated paddy. But upon caleulating the expenses against 
the income I found that they were actually working at a loss, They continue 
because there is no other work in the village, 
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In spite of the fact that Government is willing to give three acres of 
land per family free of all charges, 95% of the Pulayas are landless. Many 
do not realise the importance of land ownership. Others who want land, 
cannot obtain it in their own districts and it is difficult for them to leave their 
work and go to the forest to clear new lands. They have no capital for this. 

The freedom of the Harijans is dependent in large measure on indepen- 
dent land holdings. The people cannot be emancipated from their economic 
and social bondage without having a place of their own for the building of 
their huts. Otherwise, oppression will continue in some shape or form. 

Literacy. In spite of the fact that Cochin and Travancore have the 
highest percentage of literates in India, the Pulayas are substantially illiterate. 
This is not due to indifference to primary education on the part of the Govern- 
ment, but rather to the fact that the people have feared to take advantage of 
opportunities offered because of the opposition of the caste Hindus. 

It must be admitted to the credit of the early Christian Missionary 
Societies that it was they who first started educating the Harijans in 
Travancore. The result of this policy is seen in the following table which 
gives the relative literacy figures among the Christian converts and the Hindu 
Harijans in Travancore: 














| Population Percentage of Literacy | 

| 

Caste a meee: came | 

Hindu | Christian Hindu | Christian | 

| | | 

——— ee ee aa. wails . 

Pulayan ...| 233,982 168,573 4°0 13°0 | 
Parayan ina 706,648 71,680 4°9 151 

| | 

| Kuravan “i 87,071 | 8,158 1°5 9°7 








There are graduates and under-graduates among the Christian Harijans, 
whereas there is none among the Hindu Harijans. The better condition of 
the converted Harijans is due to the fact that the missionaries had personal 
contact with the people and looked to their needs. The Hindu society and the 
State rested content in opening schools for the Harijans, unmindful of the 
fact that mere legal permission to go to school is no guarantee of social uplift. 

The following comparative table of literacy in some of the higher 
castes of the State as compared with literacy among the Hindu Harijans 
is illuminating: 
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High Caste Hindus Percentage of Literacy Untouchables 








| 
| Nar w. | 45 | 40 Pulayan 
| Malayalam Brahmin ... 61 4°9 Parayan 
| 
| Malayalam Kshatriya... 73 1°5 Kuravan 











As for the Pulayas in Kalady, I found that out of the 792 persons, only 
16 were literate. 12 of these were inmates of the Sri Chitra Orphanage and 
studying in the Harijan school connected with it, conducted by the Harijan 
Sevak Sangh. Only three aduits knew how to write their names. 

The State provides free education to the members of the Depressed 
Classes. But freeships are not enough to pull them out of the mire into which 
society has pushed them. How can a family whose income is one anna per 
day, at best, afford to buy books or find clothes or sufficient food for a school- 
going child? The non-school-going child has at least the possibility of adding 
a few pice to the family income or receiving some food from the landholder. 
It was the policy of giving free education, books and stipends from the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction that enabled the neighbouring State of Cochin to 
produce several graduates from among the Harijans of Cochin. 

The Kerala Harijan Sevak Sangh carried out an experiment in the 
education of the Harijan children in Travancore which merits duplication. 
The Sangh started day schools in thickly populated Harijan areas on the one 
teacher and one class in a school system. The teacher was not there to teach 
just the three R’s, but was to be a friend and servant as well. The basic idea 
was to inculeate such habits and knowledge as would help the child to make 
a satisfactory later adjustment in the public school. Stress was laid on subjects 
of general education, but also on cleanliness and habits of life. 

This practice of exclusive schools for the Harijans was objected to by 
some. Though they were right in theory, in practice, conditions demanded 
the beginning to be made in this way. For, in the separate schools the shy, 
dirty, backward and oppressed Harijan child had a chance to be introduced to 
learning in the midst of like-children. He did not start in the school with 
that initial inferiority complex which is the inevitable result of alloting sepa- 
rate seats for the Harijan children in the common village and town schools. 
On the other hand it was found that left to study in his own environment he 
got a chance to prove that he could learn as well as any other child. In fact 
when these children joined the public schools it was found that they were quite 
the equal of the caste children studying in the same standards. 
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Health Oonditions. Having seen the abject poverty and the low standard 
of literacy among the Pulayas, it is not difficult to realise that these people are 
a ready prey to disease. Their dirty habits, developed owing to environmental 
and circumstantial conditions; their inability to secure food that will help 
them resist illness; their poverty, which prevents them from getting adequate 
medical treatment,—all combine to make them easily susceptible to the slight- 
est attack of illness and epidemics. In the 152 families, there was not a single 
family without disease of some kind or other. Itches, boils, common fevers, 
colds and coughs are a common feature of their daily existence. Periodic 
epidemics like small pox and cholera account for a goodly number of deaths. 
Though there are occasional facilities for vaccination, the Pulayas are afraid 
of vaccination. The people are caught up in a vicious circle—poverty, starva- 
tion, illness, starvation and poverty. 

The infant mortality rate is high. Child care is an impossibility for the 
average Pulaya. The pregnant mother works in the field right up to the 
period of delivery and is at work again within fifteen days after confinement. 
The tender infant is usually left to the ‘‘care’’ of a girl or boy of 5-7 years of 
age while the mother is away in the fields working for the day’s bread. The 
infant suffers from ill-feeding, and more often from no-feeding. It is only 
at night and in the early morning that the mother can attend to her child. 
The sanitary habits of the Pulayas of Kalady are abominable and bear a direct 
relationship to the sickness and mortality rate. 

Some social vices in the community. Drink is a common habit among the 
untouchable classes. But the Pulayas of Kalady, being agricultural labourers, 
have little money to spend for drink. One cannot say that drink is a curse to 
these particular people. 

A more pitiable vice in the community is prostitution. Kalady, being 
both a place of pilgrimage and a summer resort, attracts many outside male 
visitors. It is very easy for these men to bargain with the starving Pulaya 
women for the use of their bodies. Six pies or one anna for a few minutes’ 
indulgence represents a whole day of hard work in the fields. Unfortunately, 
however, the male visitors succeed in presenting the women, not only with 
money but with venereal diseases also. But while the rich gentleman returns 
to town and gets his costly treatment, the Pulaya woman is doomed to a 
miserable sickly existence. 

The principal ‘‘crime’’ in the community is the unlicensed removal of 
fuel from the forests. The forest officers are very lenient towards such 
‘‘eulprits,’’ for they recognize their difficulties. I could find records of only 
five such convictions. These five persons were fined Rs, 10/- each, which they 
could not pay, and consequently underwent one week’s imprisonment, 
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Religion. The religion of the Pulayas is not unlike that of any other 
primitive group in India—the fear and worship of nature—a simple animism 
looking towards good crops, good children and freedom from disease. 

Marriage. There is no child marriage among the Pulayas. The young 
man of twenty or thereabouts marries a girl of 14 or 15, and with his new wife 
leaves his father’s home and establishes his own little home. Generally the 
Pulaya marries without any debt, as it is the custom of the invitees to give 
presents to the new couple in kind and cash. Usually these presents cover the 
expenses of the simple marriage ceremony, Monogamy is the order of the 
community, except in the case of a Pulaya engaged in industrial work, for 
whom it is an economic asset to have more than one wife. The agricultural 
Pulaya finds even one wife too much of a burden. And the majority of the 
people are agriculturists. Divorce is easy. All the husband needs to do is to 
send the girl back to her father’s home, when and if he is not satisfied with 
her. But such divorces are rare in the case of women who have children. 

Conclusions. Analysing the causes of the unenviable condition of the 
Pulayas I am convinced that the basic need is economic. Their poverty, their 
supposed lack of culture, their vices, their dirty habits, their ill health—and 
in fact their whole psychological make-up—is a direct result of their economic 
condition. Raise them economically; give them decent houses to live in; 
supply enough food to fill their stomachs; provide them with sufficient clothes 
to cover their bodies, and you will get a community as “‘respectable,’’ as 
‘*good,’’ as ‘‘useful’’ and as ‘‘ educated’’ as any other community in India. 
But to do all this is not easy and needs a strong will and the backing of a 
powerful, determined agency. 

1. The first thing the Pulaya wants is a permanent land holding. No 
welfare programme can have a lasting effect without this base. The State does 
not have enough land to distribute among the people. The landlord who 
employs the people must also help. A practical scheme should be adopted. 

Thus, a Pulaya family which has worked under the same master for ten 
years might be given one third of an acre of land in its name. The State 
could legislate for this. If the landlord is not willing to give land, he should 
pay a remuneration to the family. 

2. The next important question concerns wages. Wages are low if the 
worker is a Harijan. A non-Harijan is paid higher for the same work. The 
State regulates the wages of industrial labour. The same policy should be 
adopted in the case of agricultural labour. This may appear a difficult 
problem, as agriculture is not permanent or fixed. But all problems are 
difficult to solve unless there is a will to solve them. 

3. In addition to the existing forms of employment, the State should 
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revive the decaying cottage industries, either through the organization of co- 
operative societies or by some other means. If adequate facilities are provided 
for the Harijan to take to cottage industries, he will be greatly benefited. 

4. Special attention should be paid to the education of the Pulayas. 

There should be both day schools for children and night schools for adults. 
The State should overcome the common excuse that even if there are schools, 
the people will not take advantage of them. I have already pointed out that 
the experiment of the Harijan Sevak Sangh, of having special schools in the 
midst of Harijan localities and giving a special education according to their 
particular needs, was a great success. The children need to be taught the 
three R’s, but they have also to be given special lessons in personal and social 
hygiene and sanitation. They must be given an intelligent understanding of 
their own religion so that they are rid of the fear of evil spirits. They must 
be given sufficient general knowledge to stand up against the oppression of 
the caste Hindus. 
5. We have seen the deplorable health conditions of the people. Since 
they have no money to pay for medicines, adequate medical treatment should 
be provided by the State and private social agencies. Most of their diseases 
are preventable and so an effective programme of prevention and cure must go 
side by side. All, and any such medical help, of whatever magnitude must be 
given absolutely free of charge. 

To do all this work efficiently the community will have to be treated as 
a compact unit, with all medical, social, economic and educational work or- 
ganized on the lines of a social settlement. The State will have to take up 
the idea of the Neighbourhood House and develop the community on whole- 
some lines as one single unit. The ancient idea of “‘uplift’’ of the Harijan 
must yield place to a penitent-service conception. The wrong done to the 
Pulaya for centuries must be atoned for by present society and the State. 
True it is that Travancore is the first State in India to throw open the gates 
of the temples to the Harijan. I recognize all the psychological and social 
implications of this act of courage. But we must not forget that this is only 
the beginning of solving the vast problem of untouchability. Admission of the 
Harijan into the presence of the gods is no substitute for granting him all that 
the gods intended for him. The orthodox Hindu has stood between him and 
all nature’s bounties for him for ages. But now the tide is turning. Society, 
whether it likes it or not, must undo the wrong that has been done to the 
Harijan and has been perpetuated in the name of religion. Every step taken 
in the direction of redeeming the unfortunate Harijan will result in re-weaving 
into perfection the damaged texture of that ancient religion of a casteless 
Hinduism, 

















ATTITUDE THERAPY IN CHILD PSYCHIATRY : 
CHANGING PARENTAL ATTITUDES 
K. R. MASANI 


The modification of faulty parental attitudes can, in a limited number of cases, be 
achieved by direct education, But it is largely to interpretative types of therapy that 
psychiatric workers must turn, 

Dr. Masani, who is Lecturer in Psychiatry in the Tata School and Director of the Child 
Guidance Clinic of the School, discusses in this article both the limitations of attitude therapy 
and its possibilities. 


N the preceding issue of the Journal, an attempt was made to indicate the 
significance of parental attitudes for the behaviour of children, parti- 
eularly in the production of behaviour deviations of the attacking or 

withdrawing type. In the discussion of the problem of parent-child relation- 
ships it was seen what a large part inter-parental disharmony and undesirable 
parental attitudes towards children in the nature of parental rejection, over- 
protection, over-domination or undue frustration of the child, play in the 
production of behaviour and personality deviations. 

In the treatment therefore of behaviour and personality deviations, it is 
not surprising that more and more importance has come to be attached to the 
problem of alleviating marital discord in the parents and altering injurious 
parental attitudes. A group of studies by Helen Witmer and her students* lend 
support to the validity of the growing importance attached to the problem 
of altering parental attitudes. In her researches, a group of 197 children 
from the Institute of Child Guidance were studied over a period of several years 
in order to determine the factors associated with the success or failure of clinic 
treatment at the time the casé was closed, and degree of failure or success 
several years after closure. The greater part of the findings were negative. 
Such items as the age and sex of the child, the size of the family, the ordinal 
position of the child, the child’s intelligence, the nationality or religion of the 
child and the economic status of the family, showed no significant relationship 
to the outcome of treatment. But marital discord, the emotional atmosphere of 
the home, or the parents’ behaviour and attitudes towards the children, were 
found to have considerable significance for the success or failure in eradicating 
the child’s deviation. In homes where there was a minimum of quarrelling and 
friction between the parents; where the parents were finding satisfaction in 


1 Witmer, Helen L. and students, ‘‘The Outcome of Treatment in a Child Guidance 
Clinic,” Smith College Studies in Social Work, vol, 3, (June, 1933), 
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each other; where there was a genuine and secure affection for the child, the 
Clinic was successful in removing the child’s difficulties in an overwhelming 
majority of cases. Where the conditions in the home were the reverse of what 
has just been mentioned, the results were consistently poorest. Some statisti- 
eal findings in this connection may be of interest. 

Miss Witmer and her students found that among clinic cases where the 
parents had no affection for the child, or an extreme lack of it, there was no 
improvement in spite of other treatment in 64% of cases. In contrast to this, 
in a group of children where a healthy degree of affectional relationship existed 
between the parent and child, in only 3% of cases was there no improvement 
and 97% were improved. These remarkably striking figures would seem to 
indicate that of the different types of parental attitudes affecting the welfare 
of children, in all probability, by far the most significant factor, is the factor 
of complete parental rejection. Frequently, however, it was found that poor 
results were obtained where one parent rejected the child and the other parent 
was indulgent. For example, in a group where the mother rejected the child 
and the father was indulgent, 53% showed no improvement. Then again, in 
a group of children where there was maternal over-protection and the mother 
found an outlet in the child for her own emotions, 43% were failures. 

Of recent years corroborative evidence has been forthcoming. In another 
study carried out by Smith College students,’ a group of 125 cases of marked 
maternal rejection, from five different Child Guidance Clinics, was studied. 
51% of the 125 children were failures at the time treatment ended. With 
reference to the parents of the cases that were failures, the attempts of the 
clinic staff to alter the undesirable parental attitudes towards the children, 
were found to be unsuccessful in a very large proportion of cases. Similarly, 
attempts on the part of the clinic staff at minimising parental discord were 
found to yield no results in a large proportion of cases. In only 18 instances 
was the parental attitude of maternal rejection greatly modified. In 24 cases 
there was only partial improvement; with 83 mothers (66%), no alteration 
was brought about in regard to the injurious attitude of rejection. 

Healy * worked with 123 delinquents from 3 clinics, where parental 
attitudes seemed to be an important factor, and where therefore attempts were 
made to alter these attitudes. His findings were that in nearly half of the 
cases (47%), the parents were not essentially modified in their attitudes. In 
about 23% of the cases, some modification of parental attitudes was achieved, 
whereas in 30% only, was there much parental modification. While Healy’s 
studies deal with all types of faulty parental attitudes and were not restricted 


? Smith College Studies in Social Work, vol. 7, ( December, 1936 ), pp. 164-65. 
. Healy, William and Bronner, A.F., New Light on Delinquency and its Treatment, p. 156, 
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to a definite kind, they indicate that in more than half the number of cases, 
parental attitudes were not essentially modified. 

Having noted the great importance of parental attitudes in shaping 
behaviour and the difficulty of altering these for the better, in spite of 
intensive attempts by skilled workers, one is forced to the conclusion that 
since parental attitudes are not alterable in such a large proportion of cases, 
clinie treatment is of limited value only. This being so, the problem of 
perfecting ways of altering parental attitudes has been engaging the attention 
of clinic workers for some time past. It may be stated, however, that the 
inference need by no means be as disappointing as may appear on first 
thought. While frankly facing the fact that in a large proportion of cases 
attitude therapy is unsuccessful, one can derive comfort from the knowledge 
that other measures of treatment are available, where parental attitudes cannot 
be altered. More intensive and individual psychological treatment of the 
child ; the provision of special facilities to meet the child’s individual needs, 
and the provision of suitable parent substitutes, undoubtedly reduce the 
number of failures. But despite its known limitations, the direct and rational 
method of attitude therapy remains a very important avenue in child 
psychiatry. 

Let us consider the reasons for the stubborn resistance which parental 
attitudes display and what methods may be employed to change the attitudes 
of parents towards each other and towards their children. Naturally the 
methods employed vary according to the individual circumstances of the case, 
and to some extent according to the preference of the worker. Broadly speak- 
ing, three main types of method are available, but from the point of view of 
the social worker, the first two will be of most significance. The methods 
include direct education of parents; interpretation of the individual to himself, 
particularly in respect of his attitude towards the child, and what amounts to 
psychiatric treatment in the nature of a psychotherapeutic course of treatment. 
In regard to any of these methods, the closer the relationship between the 
parent and the therapist, the greater will be the prospects of success, but it 
will be readily appreciated that the factor of such a relationship or bond plays 
a less significant part in the method of direct education than in the other two 
methods. 

In view of the important and determining role of parental attitudes and 
behaviour in the production of the child’s behaviour deviation, direct education 
would seem to be the most rational method of tackling the problem, and indeed 
the beginner in clinical work invariably pins his hope on this method. Such 
education could be imparted to a group of parents in parent-education classes— 
the aim being to cover as many aspects as possible of the problem of child 
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training and child upbringing, and the problem of marital adjustment. Or 
again, direct education takes the form of individual education during interviews 
with the therapist, so that the latter, after arriving at an understanding of the 
causation of the child’s problem, may impart to the parents this understand- 
ing of the child’s difficulties and may instruct the parents in the modification of 
their behaviour and attitudes. Even a small amount of clinical experience, 
however, indicates that the method of direct education has very great limita- 
tions. It is a fundamental characteristic of human beings unconsciously to 
avoid becoming aware of anything which does not fit in with their emotional 
desires or sense of well-being. For example a woman who finds no satisfaction 
in her marital life, showers her love and attention on her only child, and 
gains some compensatory satisfaction in this way. Even if the evidence is 
overwhelming that the maternal over-protection is responsible for the behavi- 
our or personality deviation of the child, it is very difficult by the method of 
direct education only, to make her see the role of the over-protection in the 
production of the difficulty and to alter her attitudes. She is not able to, nor 
does she desire to let her child grow up normally, as she would then have to 
give up even the compensatory satisfaction which comes from keeping him 
tied to her apron-strings and over-protecting him. In this connection it often 
happens that not only does the imparting of information, or direct education 
of the parent regarding the causative factors, without adequate preparation, 
prove useless, but it may make the parent so resistive that she may completely 
break off clinic treatment to the detriment of the child. But despite the limita- 
tions of direct education and its restricted applicability, its frequent use is easy 
to understand, even though it may be felt that its success is not certain For 
one thing, it is the most simple of all methods of altering parental attitudes. 
Again, it often happens that the parent, realising that ignorance or lack of 
information may be causing behaviour deviations, actively seeks information, 
and direct education then has a high value. Then too, even if the parent is 
not actively motivated to seek information, if the information does not go 
counter to the emotional trends or the emotional wishes of the parent, there is 
every likelihood of direct education succeeding materially in altering the be- 
haviour deviation. 

Provided then favourable conditions exist, direct education has an 
important place in attitude therapy. Where parents seek help as regards 
marital friction, and when it is found that lack of knowledge or information in 
some sphere is causing such friction, much can be done by instruction in the 
sphere concerned. For example, if bad housekeeping on the part of a mother 
is creating marital friction, instruction in housekeeping to the mother may 
greatly relieve the tension in the home. Similarly, where sexual relationships 
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between the parents are unsatisfactory, through lack of knowledge on the 
part of the parents, much improvement often follows in the home atmosphere 
by sexual enlightenment and education. Then again, in many cases marital 
relations are seriously undermined by insecurity and anxiety in regard to being 
over-burdened with too many children. In such eases, direct education in the 
methods of sound and healthy contraception greatly influences for the better 
the atmosphere in the home. Successful as are results in the types of diffieul- 
ties just mentioned, it must not be naively supposed that the majority of 
cases of marital discord are to be helped in so simple a fashion, where deeper 
motivation of friction than lack of knowledge on the part of parents is 
responsible. Such direct educative measures would then be of no avail and 
a deeper type of therapy would be necessary. | 

Turning our attention now to parental attitudes towards children, even 
better possibilities are presented of successfully altering them by direct edu- 
cation. Where parents are handicapped by lack of information in regard to 
child training, and where this lack of knowledge causes doubt and diffidence 
in the mother, the situation will be greatly improved by the simple expedient 
of educating the mother in such matters as correct habit training in regard to 
feeding, elimination and sleeping. Similarly faulty ideas regarding disease 
and the inheritance of diseases or character traits, may be removed. 

The parents may also be helped by giving them a constructive pro- 
gramme of daily activity for their child and by advice regarding the provision 
of play facilities and of suitable toys and material. Faulty parental attitudes 
based mainly on the factor of ignorance or wrong ideas regarding child nature 
in general or a particular deviation may often be altered by direct education. 

As an illustration of a successful result by direct education, the follow- 
ing case from the Child Guidance Clinic of The Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate 
School of Social Work may be cited: 

F, a little girl of 5, was brought to the Clinie by her mother, who was 
distressed because her daughter did not mix easily with other children and 
because she was extremely shy of strangers. In addition to this the child 
was reported as being very obstinate in her relations with her mother. Parti- 
cular difficulty was experienced in encouraging the child to eat at meal- 
times. She would start crying if she was crosse1 and on rare occasions would 
even slap her mother. F was an only child. Her father had died when she 
was still an infant. Her mother had promised the father, on his death-bed, 
that she would look after the child well, and so she was always full of anxiety 
whenever there was the least trouble or difficulty. 

Talks with the mother resulted in the diminution of her over-anxiety, 
and instructions for the proper handling of crisis situations had a very helpful 
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effect. At her first attendance at the Clinic, F refused to leave her mother and 
enter the playroom, but on the second or third day she slowly made friends 
with the worker and began to play by herself. In two or three weeks she had 
lost her shyness and her fear of strangers to such an extent that for the first 
time in her life, she spent a whole week-end away from her mother without 
complaining. Admission into school, which gave her opportunity to mix and 
play with children resulted in still further improvement. This freedom from 
shyness was found to be maintained a year after F stopped coming to the 
Clinic, and a recent enquiry revealed that she is now the monitor of her elass 
and a good mixer. 

To sum up the value of direct education, we may say that in regard to 
matters where the parents seek information actively, or again, even without 
this active seeking, when the education provides them with information 
regarding matters that are new or about which they do not have fixed 
opinions, the chances of altering undesirable attitudes are very good. When 
attempts are made in regard to matters where the parents have fixed and 
established opinions, and particularly when the information given goes 
counter to their emotional trends or threatens the vicarious or compensatory 
satisfactions they seek and obtain in the life of their children, the chances of 
influencing parental attitudes and behaviour by direct education are indeed 
poor and deeper methods of approach have to be adopted. 

The applicability of direct education being limited, let us turn to a 
consideration of other methods of altering parental attitudes, wherein at- 
tempts are made to interpret to the parents the meaning of their behaviour 
and attitudes. It is found that such behaviour has varying degrees of depth 
of meaning. The more deeply hidden the motives of the parental behaviour 
or attitudes, the greater is the difficulty for the parent to understand and 
evaluate the meaning. But the degree of hiddenness or depth of motive is 
by no means the only factor making for difficulty in comprehension by the 
individual of the meaning of his behavionr. Where the parents have a 
genuine desire to understand their attitudes so as to alter them for the sake 
of eradicating the child’s behaviour deviations; or again where they are able 
to face the giving up of the compensatory satisfactions derived from their 
behaviour or attitudes towards the child, they are then able to accept and 
understand the true meaning of their behaviour and the connection between 
their attitudes and the child’s difficulties. But in many cases, severe 
frustrations in the real world around them and the non-utilisation of 
legitimate and healthy outlets for their emotional needs, make it very difficult 
for parents to give up these compensatory satisfactions. 

For example, where a mother is over-indulging a child because she has 
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no love for her husband and cannot get any satisfaction in her married life, 
it is very difficult to alter her attitude, for she is very loathe to see any con- 
nection between her over-indulgence and over-protection, and the child’s 
difficulty in the nature of protest reactions on his part. Whereas a child may 
like being over-indulged in one way, the same child has a very keen desire to 
be free from an oppressive over-protection and desires strongly to emancipate 
himself from being a molly-coddled and delicate creature and to become a 
robust and independent youngster. Unless the mother is provided sustitute 
outlets for her emotions, in the nature of constructive interests, or is enabled 
to find satisfaction in her married life through improvement in her relations 
with her husband, and unless she is made receptive for the interpretation of 
the meaning of her behaviour, she is not likely to be able to, or want to 
understand, the connection between her over-indulgence and the child’s 
problem. Not only is she not likely to be benefited by a hurried interpreta- 
tion, but the goal of removal of the child’s difficulty is often obstructed by the 
parent getting resistant and unco-operative or by breaking off treatment for 
the child. Hence if techniques of interpretative therapy are to be effective, 
it would be well to make it a general principle never to interpret to a parent 
till he or she has been prepared for it by the development of a friendly 
relationship or positive rapport between the parent and the therapist, and by 
the provision of substitute gratifications, in addition, where this is called for. 
With such a preparation of the parent, and according to the individual 
circumstances of the case, the parent is gradually made aware of the inner 
causes of his behaviour and attitudes and the connection between those and 
the child’s behaviour problem. It is needless to say that interpretations 
should be given in the manner that one uses in stating a fact and that 
the parents should not be made to feel that they are being blamed for their 
attitudes or that a moral stricture has been passed on their behaviour. 

If parents feel that they are being held responsible for the child’s 
behaviour deviation and that the therapist blames them for it, they naturally 
resent the implication, and the chances of co-operation are greatly reduced. 
If, however, their confidence is gained; a positive relationship is established; 
the substitute gratifications or outlets are provided where necessary, and the 
interpretative process is regulated according to the individual needs of the 
case, the therapist has a very wide range of cases he can effectively help by 
interpretative methods of treatment; and interpretations which would never 
be believed otherwise, are often readily accepted and parental attitudes 
modified accordingly. In giving interpretations it would be well to give these 
in terms of the facts as narrated by the parents and in terms of their own 
actual words. It is of very little use to give interpretations in a generalised 
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way. Constant use must be made of the parents’ own words to show them 
how in particular experiences or incidents which took place—perhaps a day 
ago, perhaps several years ago—the motivations of their actions were un- 
known to them and how they came to adopt parental attitudes such as over- 
indulgence or over-strictness, or how they sought satisfactions of their own 
emotional needs in their child. Even in this way the goal of making the 
parents aware of themselves, of seeing themselves in a new light, cannot be 
reached hurriedly. Ample time must be given to bring about such insight, 
step by step, at a rate which would vary according to the individual needs and 
resistances of the parents. It would be needless to say that in the usual way, 
nothing would be gained by attempts at forcing interpretations on a parent 
who is unwilling or unable to accept them. It would be useless on these 
occasions to argue the parent into accepting such interpretations. Acceptance 
means really a spontaneous realisation of the situation, and has as much an 
emotional aspect as an intellectual one, if not more. It is found more useful 
to work with the parents in such a way that they themselves are enabled to 
see the meaning of their behaviour. Once this has happened the worker needs 
tactfully to reiterate and reinforce this insight by illustrations from their 
behaviour. It happens often enough that without such restatement, reinter- 
pretation and re-explanation, real insight is not gained, or where it has begun 
to be gained, it may be lost. As mentioned before, perhaps the important 
individual factor in making the parents accept the interpretations of their 
behaviour is the factor of a positive friendly relationship or bond between the 
therapist and the parent. This is well illustrated by the case of A of the Child 
Guidance Clinic of The Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social Work : 

A, aged 12, was referred to the Clinic by his parents because of attacks 
of trembling of the hands during meal times. His father complained also 
that A was unable to use his hands satisfactorily in carrying out movements 
essential to the occupation for which he was preparing (an occupation which 
needed skilled movements of the hand). The father stated that the boy was 
very clever, but just did not seem to understand what he was trying to teach 
him in regard to the use of hands. This naturally exasperated the father. 

On interviewing the child, it was found that he was very keen to learn 
the movements of the hand and to try and please his father, but that he was 
frightened of his father as he was apt to lose his temper. A said his father 
had never beaten him, but he was afraid that he would scold him about not 
being able to use his hands. The situation—that the boy really wanted to 
learn and please his father, but that he was frightened of him—was explained 
to the father. The father’s quick temper and irritability were largely due to 
a long succession of misfortunes and to the fact that the nature of his work 
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involved great physical strain and bodily privations. Having failed to 
maintain his success in his profession on account of adverse circumstances, 
he had grown to pin all his hopes on to his son A, and was over-anxious for 
his success in life, with the result that he tended to seek absolute perfection 
in his son in regard to the hand movements so essential to his future profes- 
sion. In spite of the son’s real excellence, the father tended to be very 
critical with the son, through having identified himself with him, and he 
expected too much from a 12 year old child. 

The father developed an exceptionally good rapport with the therapist 
in a very short time and interpretations were given to him regarding the 
meaning of his behaviour. The father was also asked to be particularly kind 
and gentle during his efforts to teach the child the movement of the hands 
and not to lose his temper or be irritated, even if the child appeared slow in 
understanding his instruction. The father himself volunteered that he would 
curb his temper at home generally, in addition to being gentle while in- 
structing A. A in the meantime played on the sand tray, where he created a 
scene which gave expression to his fear of his father, and to his unconscious 
aggression. A week after admission, his father reported that A was a 
different boy altogether. His trembling of the hands had diminished very 
appreciably; but the two things which pleased the father most were that on 
the one hand, the boy was able to understand his instructions and was able 
to use his hands in the correct manner, and on the other, that he opened out 
to him and began to talk to him, spontaneously for the first time after many 
years. The conditions in the home also improved very markedly as the father 
controlled his temper. 

This rapid improvement in A was brought about mainly by the father 
understanding the meaning of his behaviour and modifying his own attitude 
towards the boy, and in the household generally, so that the child became 
progressively less frightened ‘of him. On questioning the child a few days 
after admission, he said he was a great deal better, as the tremors had 
practically disappeared; he was no longer frightened of his father; he liked 
to talk to him and he was able to carry out the hand movements to his 
father’s satisfaction. He stated he felt better “‘by about 15 annas in the 
rupee.’’ This improvement is maintained to date—about 2 years after closure 
of the case and the child is a great success in his profession. 

This case illustrates that a practically complete cure or very marked 
improvement can occur after only one or two attendances in some cases, and 
that the important measure of modification of parental attitudes plays a very 
decisive roll in bringing about rapid improvement not only in physical and 
mental symptoms, but also in promoting harmonious relations between parent 
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and child and in the family asa whole. The degree of friendly relationship 
between the therapist and the parent and the rapidity with which it developed, 
enabled the father to alter his behaviour in about a week’s time,—a process 
which usually takes much longer. 

It will be appreciated that the range of parents to whom the interpreta- 
tive approach can be applied is very great. One of the outstanding discoveries 
in the field of Child Guidance is that the attitudes and behaviour of parents 
towards their children are to a very large extent determined and shaped by 
the childhood experiences of the parents themselves. Whether a particular 
parent was dominated and bullied as a child; whether discipline was of the 
military type or not; whether the parent had felt neglected or discriminated 
against, or whether he or she was rejected or neglected—such experiences 
influence present behaviour and attitudes. The connection between the 
childhood experiences of the parents and their later attitudes as parents is not 
a very simple one, and the individual life experience during childhood, 
adolescence and later life, and the parent’s satisfaction or non-satisfaction in 
marriage, all play important contributory parts in regard to the final outcome 
of parental attitudes. It is the work of interpretative types of therapy to 
unravel these complicated cause-and-effect relationships, and from what has 
been just said it will be readily appreciated that this process requires 
considerable time. Herein lies the disadvantage of such methods as compared 
to direct education. But in view of the limited applicability of direct education, 
it is largely to interpretative types of therapy that workers have to turn in 
order to bring about alterations in parental attitudes, and the fact must be 
frankly faced that no worthwhile results can be achieved with such methods 
unless the worker is willing and able to spend a considerable amount of time. 

To sum up then, in view of the importance of parental attitudes for the 
behaviour of children, attitude therapy plays a very important role in Child 
Guidance procedures, but it has to be accepted that the different methods of 
altering parental attitudes, successful as they are in many cases, are powerless 
to bring any real change in about half the number of cases. However, by the 
utilization of other methods, such as more intensive psychiatric treatment of 
the child, the provision of avenues of expression of the child’s needs through 
play and other constructive activities, and the provision of healthy parental 
substitutes during their treatment, even where parental attitudes are not 
essentially altered, a good deal of improvement is brought about in the child. 
In the ordinary way, of course, work with the child and work with the parents 
goes hand in hand, but where the latter is specially difficult or impossible, 
increasing utilisation of the former does much to get over the limitations 


of attitude therapy. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


ADULT EDUCATION CLASSES FOR AMERICAN FARMERS! 


NOR several years instructors of vocational agriculture in the public schools 

{ of the United States have organized and taught classes for out-of- 

school young men and adult farmers. During the fiscal school year 

which ended June 30, 1939, 2,894 classes for out-of-school rural youth were 

conducted by agriculture teachers, with an enrolment of 51,804. In the same 
year, 181,037 adult farmers were enrolled in 6,223 federally aided classes. 

The part-time schools for rural youth are ordinarily organized to attract 
students 15-25 years of age, who are not regularly enrolled in school and who 
are living on farms. The classes meet either during the day or in the evening 
for an indefinite period throughout the winter season, when farm work is least 
pressing. Helping the young men become established in farming is a major 
objective of the instruction. To this end, the programme of studies includes 
at least one course in technical agriculture, supplemented by units in related 
areas such as farm arithmetic, practical English, or rural social problems. 
‘The young men are also interested in social and recreational activities which 
are scheduled in connection with class sessions or as special gatherings of 
the group. 

The classes for adult farmers are held one or more nights each week 
for a period of three to four months during the fall and winter. The pro- 
cedures used in organizing these classes are quite democratic. The farmers 
themselves have a large part in the selection of courses and in planning the 
instruction. The classes generally deal with specific phases of farming, such 
as poultry production, corn growing, soil conservation, farm mechanics, horti- 
culture or dairying. Discussion is encouraged and the members exchange 
experiences and decide upon practices which may improve the efficiency of 
their farming operations. Outside speakers may be brought in to discuss 
technical problems and visual aids are used to good advantage. Educational 
tours are made to market centres and group observations are made of farm- 
ing practices in the local area. Social and recreational programmes are en- 
couraged. 

The major criterion of successful instruction is based upon the action 
programme growing out of the course work. The course is arranged to meet 


* The materials in this Note are a condensation of an article by G. F. Ekstrom, entitled 
“Adult Education in Vocational Agriculture,” in the April issue of Rural America. 
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definite needs of the farmers enrolled and follow-up meetings and individual 
visits attempt to assure a maximum carry-over of the instruction. Typical 
activities growing out of the instruction are: culling unprofitable producers 
from poultry flocks, vaccinating hogs against cholera, testing seed grain for 
germination, keeping farm accounts, repairing machinery and equipment, 
painting buildings and planting ornamental shrubs. The supervised follow- 
up work also involves a certain amount of group activity, such as the organi- 
zation of cow-testing associations, the co-operative purchase of seeds and 
fertilizer and the pooling of different commodities for selling purposes. 


LAND SETTLEMENT IN BENGAL 


N November, 1938 the Government of Bengal appointed a Land Revenue 
Commission under the Chairmanship of Sir Francis Floud, K.C.B., 
K.C. M.G., for the purpose of examining the entire land revenue system, 

with special regard to the Permanent Settlement. ‘“‘Is it practicable and 
advisable,’ asked Government, ‘‘for Government to acquire all the superior 
interests in agricultural land so as to bring the actual cultivators into the 
position of tenants holding directly under Government ?”’ 

By the Permanent Settlement of 1793 a system of land tenure and taxa- 
tion was laid down for Bengal by which the zemindar was to pay a fixed 
revenue to Government from the rents which he received from the cultivators. 
The result has been that though the land in Bengal, as in other parts of India, 
has increased in value, Government’s share has been limited to the income 
fixed a century and a half ago, leaving the increases to be utilised by the land- 
lord or his tenants or both. The Commission is unable to give an exact 
estimate of the loss to Government because of this arrangement, but places 
the figure at ‘‘anything between two and eight crores.’’ 

Furthermore, as a result of the Settlement, a system of sub-infeudation 
has grown up, until in extreme cases there are as many as 50 stages between 
the man who is actually working the land and the zemindar who pays the 
revenue. Asa result the land is too often nobody’s concern and the zemindar 
entirely fails to discharge the natural obligations of a landlord towards his 
tenants. 

The majority of the Commission recommend that since the receipts of 
Government in Bengal are considerably less than in those Provinces where 
there is no Permanent Settlement ; that since the assessment bears no rela- 
tion to the productivity of the land and so perpetuates inequity; that since 
the limit placed upon the revenue demanded from the landowners throws an 
undue burden on other and poorer taxpayers; that since capital has been 
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drawn into investment in land rather than industry, thus slowing up industrial 
development in the Province,—the Permanent Settlement should be abolished 
and that the State should purchase all superior rights in land. 

The Commission recommends that all interests in land between the State 
and the actual tillers of the soil should be purchased by the State and the 
actual cultivators turned into tenants of Government. To accomplish this end 
it is suggested that the zemindars be compensated at a flat rate of ten times 
the net annual profit, to be paid, preferably in cash, but if necessary in bonds 
redeemable after sixty years. Arrears of rent should be computed and half 
of these added to the amount of compensation. Mining royalties and fishing 
rights should also be acquired by Government. It is suggested that as 
a transitional measure an agricultural income tax should be levied, the proceeds 
of which would be devoted to the improvement of agriculture. 

It could not be expected that proposals of so radical a nature would 
receive the full support either of all the commission members or the general 
public—for in the long period of its operation the Permanent Settlement has 
become interwoven in a complex way into the life of Bengal. The zemindars 
naturally feel that the recommendation is a violation of a promise given by 
Government in 1793 that the Settlement then arrived at would not be changed. 
Others feel that the principal evils attending agriculture in Bengal can be 
attributed to factors other than the Permanent Settlement. Government has 
as yet not committed itself, but has the matter under study. Certain it 
is, that when and if the Report is taken up for consideration by the Legisla- 
ture, it will provide ample material for discussion over a long period of time. 


CONSOLIDATION OF HOLDINGS 


ECENT investigations regarding the fragmentation of holdings in India 
R reveal that steps are now being taken in the Punjab, the United Pro- 
vinees, the Central Provinces, the North-West Frontier Provinee and 

in the States of Baroda and Jammu and Kashmir to deal with this problem. 
Consolidation Acts have been passed in the Punjab, the Central Pro- 
vinces and Baroda. In the Punjab the work is carried out by co-operative 
societies and in the Central Provinces and Baroda by the Revenue Department. 
The outstanding example of consolidation through the revenue staff is 
in the Chhattisgarh Division of the Central Provinces. Up to April, 1928, 
over 1,100,000 acres had been repartitioned in 1,172 villages of Drug and 
Raipur districts, the average size of a plot being increased from half an acre 
to three and one-fifth acres, and the total number of plots brought down from 
2,370,000 to 354,000. The average size of a rice field in these consolidated 
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villages is now six times the size of the former rice ‘‘dolis.’’, The removal of 
bunds between small fields and straightening of field boundaries have added 
about two per cent to the actual area under rice crop. The gross produce of 
crops in the consolidated area is estimated to have inereased by about five to 
ten per cent. 

The average cost of consolidation is four annas an acre and the work 


in most instances is done by persuasion. 


CENTRAL AGRICULTURAL AND LIVE STOCK ECONOMIC COMMITTEE 


[JHE Governing Body of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, at 
its annual meeting in late August, decided to establish small, compact 
committees for each important commodity in order to correlate the needs 

of research with the practical economic need of the country in respect of each 

commodity. 

As a measure of further co-ordination, it decided to set up a Central 
Agricultural and Live Stock Economie Committee, which will examine propo- 
sals regarding different commodities in the first instance before these proposals 
go to the Governing Body. The Committee, which is to consist of eight 
members, will endeavour to strike a balance between the needs of research 
and the application of the results of research to agricultural practice with due 
regard to the agricultural economy of the country asawhole. The Governing 
Body decided to set apart a sum of Rs, 2,00,000 for the work of the Committee. 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


{T\HE importance of teaching the younger generation of Indian eultivators 
to keep simple accounts has recently come to be recognized. Although 
illiteracy is still a drawback, the number of agriculturists who can keep 

elementary accounts of income and expenditure is increasing, and efforts are 

being made to encourage this practice. Surveys in the Punjab and Bombay 

have revealed that results of far reaching importance can be deduced from a 

study of simple farm accounts. 

The plan is to develop agricultural account keeping to the point where 
the farmers’ accounts will be a reliable guide to the financial conditions in 
different areas and for the Province as a whole from year to year. The in- 
formation gained from the accounts will be used as a basis for crop planning 
and to bring about a more efficient use of labour and materials. Light will 
also be thrown on such subjects as the relations between landlords and tenants, 


indebtedness and the general standard of living. 
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IMPROVING INDIA’S CATTLE 


S a result of the interest which His Excellency the Viceroy has taken in 
India’s livestock, steady progress has been made in improving the 
quality of the nation’s cattle. Speaking at the Imperial Veterinary 

Research Institute at Izatnagar last year, Lord Linlithgow said: ‘‘The more I 
travel round India; the more I reflect on the deeper and more intimate problems 
of her rural economy and the physical well-being of her millions, the more am 
I confirmed in the importance I attach to raising the quality of her cattle and 
animal population. To the great mass of the inhabitants, good animals mean 
better and more profitable farming and more nourishing food.’’ 

When His Excellency first issued his appeal for stud bulls, soon after 
he assumed office in 1936, there were about 10,000 approved bulls in the whole 
of India. By the end of March, 1939, the number of approved bulls at stud in 
India had increased to 12,800—an improvement of 28 per cent. 

In the first enthusiasm following His Excellency’s appeal, the provincial 
livestock departments experienced some difficulty in accepting the large 
number of animals offered, and hence the policy was adopted of accepting only 
those bulls that were accompanied by a grant for maintenance. At the end of 
1939 there was a balance of Rs. 1,31,842 out of cash donations for the purchase 
or maintenance of bulls. The total of donations received to the same date 
was Rs. 3,55,200. 


DISCOURAGING THE USE OF FERTILIZER AS FUEL 


Department of the United Provinces to decrease the amount of cow- 
manure consumed as fuel by planting trees for fuel purposes. 


CAMPAIGN has recently been inaugurated by the Rural Development 


In a letter to the District Associations for Rural Development, the 
Rural Development Officer states: ‘*The actual calorific value of cow manure 
cakes is about half of wood-fuel. Four maunds of cow-manure is equivalent 
to about half a maund of fuel in heating value. Thus every maund of fuel 
available in the villages diverts about eight maunds of cow-manure from 
village hearths to agricultural fields, 

‘The difference between the manurial value (i.e., the rise in crop 
returns) and the fuel value of a maund of cow-manure has been estimated at 
its lowest at two annas a maund. Guessed roughly, we burn about 15 crores 
of maunds of cow-manure every year in these Provinces, thereby losing about 
two crores of rupees per annum. 

“‘If we succeed in establishing a chain of fuel plantations all over these 
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Provinees, not only our returns from well manured crops will increase, but 
also erosion will be controlled.’’ 

The species of trees recommended are babul, sisso, jamun, jamoya (in 
Meerut District), dhak (in waste lands), shahtut, neem, khair, imli and mango 
(deshi). 


PROBLEMS OF AGRICULTURAL MARKETING 


agricultural yield and the quality of livestock and poultry, the cultivator 

is unable to reap the full advantage from these improvements because 
of faulty marketing conditions. The abridged report on the marketing of 
eggs in India and Burma, published by the Agricultural Marketing Adviser 
to the Government of India, presents some significant facts regarding the 
condition of the egg industry. 

The report states that India produces about 33,648,00,000 eggs annu- 
ally, while Burma produces another 1,636,00,000. The total value of eggs 
sold in the course of a year amounts to Rs. 5,25,00,000. 

The loss in the course of marketing, due to breakages, staleness, ete., 
amounts to as much as 25 per cent at some periods of the year and is estimated 
to amount to over Rs. 57,00,000 per year. The loss due to breakages alone is 
estimated at Rs. 15,00,000 a year. 

The report stresses various methods of eliminating this wastage and 
thus increasing the return to the cultivator. 


\ LTHOUGH widespread efforts are being made in India to improve the 


TRAVANCORE'S FOOD PROBLEM 


stressed the importance of the State taking a more active part in further- 
ing agricultural and industrial development. 

‘‘We are,’’ said the Dewan, ‘‘more or less in the same condition as 
England, unable to produce all our food, depending on imports for our daily 
sustenance and able to make both ends meet only by a lively commerce between 
this country and other countries. ... In an area of about 7,600 square miles 

... Only about 4,500 square miles at most are open to cultivation and deve- 
lopment. In this area a population of nearly six millions. .. . have to live 
and move and have their being. Unless, therefore, new methods of cultivation 
are devised and new sources are tapped and unless a process of active and 
immediate industrialisation is started enabling this country to make enough to 
buy its food, there is very little hope for the future... , 


[° his address to the Travancore Legislature in late July, the Dewan 
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‘‘The agricultural department has been charged with the task, not 
solely of relying upon rice, but of trying to cultivate other crops like soya 
beans and tobacco and also of introducing scientific methods and terraced 
cultivation. Much ean be achieved if the co-operative department also come 
into the picture and concentrate upon producers’ societies and marketing 
organisations. 

‘‘This Government attach a special importance to fisheries. In fact I 
must be considered to be a fish fanatic. The food of the country is largely rice, 
tapioca and condiments. Rice by itself has its drawbacks as an article of 
nutrition. Tapica is filling but comparatively innutritious. Chillies and 
condiments as articles of food are open to serious criticism. But a combination 
of fish tapioca or hand-pounded rice and chilly would be a very different 
proposition. 

‘*In the matter of production of fish Travancore occupies a very high 
place in India. But on account of lack of facilities for transport enough fish 
is not consumed by the people of the State. Arrangements are therefore 
being made to utilise fully our refrigerating and cold storage plant and to 
facilitate transport so that fish can be taken in perfect condition from village 
to village and from town to town for consumption and the people’s health and 
strength may be enhanced by their obtaining a more nutritious diet. ’ 


MYSORE AGRICULTURAL COLONY FOR EDUCATED YOUTH 


‘JOR some time past the Mysore Government has been considering the 
I question of starting an agricultural colony for educated young men in 

' the Irwin Canal area. A committee was appointed to investigate the 
question and their scheme has now been accepted by Government. 

Persons who have read up to the S. S. L. C. standard and who are 
either graduates in agriculture or have passed out of the Agricultural School 
may be taken as colonists. In the beginning, 10 colonists may be selected. 
The colony will be under the direct charge of the Manager of the Irwin Canal 
Farm and its general supervision will be vested in a Committee consisting of 
the Director of Agricuiture as Chairman, the Deputy Commissioner, the 
Executive Engineer, Irrigation Division, Mandya, the Secretary of the Mysore 
Sugar Company and two non-official members, one from each of the Mandya 
and Maddur Taluks. 

Each colonist will be given 15 acres of land on lease for a period of six 
years, the amount of lease being nominal and equal to the assessment on 
the lands. 

If the colonists sueceed, the land will be conveyed to them at the end of 
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six years at a fair upset price which may be fixed at the present market value 
of the land—the price being recovered in ten annual instalments from the date 
of sale. 

Government will advance to each colonist a sum of Rs. 1,500/- for 
capital expenditure—a house and cattle shed, bullocks and ploughs—, and 
Rs. 500/- annually for meeting current expenses. The amount required for 
current expenses will be advanced on the security of the crops to be grown on 
the land and will be recouped every year as soon as the crops are harvested. 
The advances for capital expenditure will carry no interest for the first four 
years, but will bear interest at four per cent per annum thereafter. The 
balance of advance after adjustment of the deposit will be recovered in five 
equal instalments after the fourth year. But if the colonist elects to purchase 
the land, the purchase price will include the balance of advance that may be 
due by him. 

The scheme is estimated to cost Rs. 20,000/- and necessary provision 
will be made in next year’s budget. 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT IN COCHIN 


HE programme of rural development, as outlined for the next year in 
Cochin, will pay special attention to the encouragement of cottage in- 
dustries. It is planned to give impetus to the bamboo mat and basket 

industries and to prevent the exploitation of the workers engaged in these 
occupations by organizing co-operative or other sales depots at important 
centres. Grants will be given to ex-students of industrial schools who have 
been unable to follow the trades which they have learned for want of capital 
to procure the necessary implements. Research will be undertaken for the 
purpose of introducing labour-saving appliances in cottage industries and for 
founding new industries. Five thickly populated villages are to be made 
model villages, with Government grants for the improvement of sanitation, 
communications, water supply and the like. 


RURAL RECONSTRUCTION IN HYDERABAD 


FAIR measure of success marked the efforts to enlist the co-operation 
of the villager in revitalising village life, according to the report of 
H.E.H. the Nizam’s Government Rural Reconstruction Department 
for the year 1348 F. (1939). An encouraging feature of the work during the 
year was that all nation-building departments tried to co-ordinate their efforts 


with a view to promoting the moral and material progress of the selected 
villages. 
17 
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During the year the number of Rural Reconstruction Societies increased 
from 91 to 107, and the number of Taluka Councils from 84 to 92. Member- 
ship increased from 6,219 to 9,588 and subscriptions collected from members 
rose from Rs. 9,404/- to Rs. 10,100/-. 

Particular attention was paid to the operations of societies pertaining 
to better business, better farming and better living. In 1938, 42 out of 91 
selected villages had credit societies working in them. In 1939 the number 
was doubled. The Department is exploring the possibility of developing good 
credit societies into rural banks to function as financing centres for groups of 
villages lying within a radius of 7 to 10 miles. Grain banks have been 
started in 50 villages. 

Distribution of improved seeds and improvement of live-stock were 
undertaken. Villagers were also advised to supplement their income from 
land by taking up industries subsidiary to agriculture, such as ghee-making, 
poultry-keeping and gardening. 
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Crime and Criminal Justice. By ABuL HasanaT, I. P. Dacca: The Standard 
Library, 19389. Pp. 768+138. Rs. 5-8-0. 

Criminal Behavior. By Wa.ttTER C. RECKLESS. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Ine., 1940. Pp. 532. Rs. 18-12-0. 

Orime and Society, By NATHANIEL F. CANTOR, New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1939. Pp. 459. $3.00. 

The Dilemma of Penal Reform. By HERMANN MANNHEIM, London: George 
Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1939. Pp. 238. 7s. 6d. 

The above four books present a very interesting cross section of 
current thinking in the field of penology. It is a matter for congratulation 
that a Superintendent of Police in active service has had the desire and has 
found the time to plan and carry through an elaborate study such as is found 
in Hasanat’s Crime and Criminal Justice. At the same time, the very scope of 
the book is its weakness. The author states his purpose to be that of study- 
ing ‘‘the important problem of crime in all its aspects.’’ Again, he states 
that the book is ‘‘a comprehensive but concise view of what has been thought 
about crime in all ages.’’ The task which he has set for himself is obviously 
impossible. Hence it is, that though the book shows a wide acquaintance 
with the classical literature in the field, the net result is in large measure a 
mass of unintegrated material, which serves to confuse rather than guide the 
reader. 

The author himself does not appear to have any consistent philosophy 
of penology. He makes many pertinent and very useful suggestions relative 
to understanding the criminal and looking towards the modernization of crim- 
inal justice. But the arguments by which the conclusions are reached are 
devious and far too often irrelevant. 

The major value of the book is the light it throws on Indian conditions, 
and not the least important section is the appendix devoted to a ‘‘Comparative 
and Critical Appreciation of the Law Relating to Crime.’’ 

A far more lucid and reliable guide to the same general field is Reckless’ 
Criminal Behavior. Reckless starts with the proposition that because of the 
lack of verified knowledge, a dogmatic, authoritarian treatise on criminology 
is at present quite unwarranted. He therefore adopts the comparative ap- 
proach, i.e., he endeavours ‘‘to consider the variations, in time and place, of 
criminal behavior itself and of the methods used to combat it.’’ 
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While crime is usually considered to be a violation of the criminal codes, 
the definitions of what constitute offences will vary according to the customs 
and values of various societies. Crime does not exist apart from a social 
medium. 

Reckless discounts the hypothesis that crime is due to the existence 
of a ‘‘criminal constitution,’’? believing rather that “‘the attitudes, drives, 
techniques, and philosophy of life characterizing a career in crime, are de- 
veloped from contact and association.’’ (p. 162) He feels that valid substantia- 
tion of the claims for the hereditary, constitutional and endocrine determina- 
tion of crime has not yet been made. Neither does he regard feeble-minded- 
ness and insanity as important causative factors. He finds the principal 
situational causes of anti-social behaviour in family and community conditions 
and economic conditions. 

If the utility of the ordinary methods of punishment is to judged by the 
results of punishment, the limitations of punishment as carried out at present 
are perhaps more apparent than the values—a condition which should at least 
supply food for thought. 

The present trend in punishment is towards individualization and the 
substitution of treatment for punishment. We have methods at hand for mea- 
suring results, and it should be possible to determine the relative superiority 
of the older and newer methods by an appeal to actual achievement. 

Whereas, Reckless adopts the comparative method of approach, Cantor 
in Crime and Society makes definite suggestions for dealing with the problem. 


He states his point of view clearly when he says: 

The general theses presented are as follows: What we are attempting to do 
today with crime, criminals, and criminal justice is the result of certain traditions 
which we have inherited. plus certain ideas and practices which we have developed 
only recently and which in large measure are inconsistent with the traditional beliefs, 
Our basic ideas concerning the criminal law and criminal procedure, crime, criminals, 
and the treatment of prisoners which we have inherited clash at many points with 
the ideas about these things which science compels us to accept. We want to have 
our cake and eat it too. The attempt to put the traditional and scientific views to- 
gether results in confusion. If the inconsistencies are recognized we can stop doing 
certain things which are unsound; we can, if we will, do things differently and, 
finally, we shall recognize the limits of our attempts to control crime and not try 
to do that which cannot be done. (p. xiii) 


Part One of the book deals with ‘‘Perspectives’’—discussing the field 
of criminology and the present state of our knowledge concerning criminals. 
Part Two discusses current practice in dealing with criminals. Part Three is 
concerned with the conflicts which arise from the meeting of the old and the 
new. Part Four describes the evolution from punishment to treatment. Part 
Five discloses the limitations of attempted crime control. 
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Cantor advocates separating the function of determining guilt from the 
function of imposing sentence. ‘‘The criminal trial is concerned with discover- 
ing guilt. Forthis purpose we need a legal definition of the facts of a 
crime. A fair or just disposition of the offender requires a scientific analysis 
of the facts of a crime.’’ (p. 205) The method of treatment must be select- 
ed in the light of the individual delinquent. This shifts the emphasis from 
the crime to the criminal and his present needs. Hence though the deter- 
mination of guilt should be left to the courts, the determination of the sentence 
should be placed in the hands of a disposition tribunal, consisting both 
of lawyers and non-lawyers. Cantor supports the absolute indeterminate 
sentence based upon satisfactory proof of reformation rather than lapse of 
time. 

Cantor’s approach to the problem of crime is in line with modern 
psychological theory. Human behaviour can only be understood in terms 
of the interaction of the individual and his total environment. If crime is 
to be prevented ‘‘individuals must acquire a sense of security and/or ade- 
quacy.’’ (p. 413) Institutional treatment of crime fails because the insti- 
tution sets up its programme in terms of its own goals and not in light of the 
psychological needs of the offender. 

While all efforts looking towards the prevention of crime should be 
supported, ‘“‘the attack upon crime prevention in any fundamental sense 
involves radical modifications of the profit-centered society. The fundamental 
question is whether emphasis on the accumulation of profits or the develop- 
ment of personalities will be the dominant motive of organized community 
life.’’ (p. 427) 

The great amount of interest aroused by the publication of the Crim- 
inal Justice Bill of 1988 led the London School of Economics and Political 
Science to invite Dr. Hermann Mannheim to deliver a course of lectures on 
penal reform. The Dilemma of Penal Reform, which is an enlargement of the 
original lectures, discusses the dilemma of prison reform created by certain 
f undamental problems which are difficult of solution by legislation or admini- 
strative expedients. 

Though the basic principle of modern penology is that punishment, 
in order to be effective, must aim at reformation, there are tendencies and 
traditional prejudices which work in a direction entirely opposed to indi- 
vidualization. This opposition may come from social and economic sources, 
but it may also have its origin in considerations of a legal and political 
character. 

Dr. Mannheim considers the principle of “‘less eligibility’’ in its re- 
lation to penology, i.e., the theory that the condition of the prisoner should 
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be ‘‘less eligible’ than that of the lowest grade of independent labourer. 
Since all prisoners are not from the lowest social and economic strata, the 
attempt to reduce all prisoners to the minimum economic level is not com- 
patible with the principle of individual rehabilitation. The population outside 
the jails have a margin of persona] freedom that remains after their daily 
work is done. In prison, as this is completely taken away, some substitute 
must be supplied to prevent wholesale deterioration. 

The author considers the losses in social status resulting from the 
various prevailing methods of penal treatment and argues the case that it is 
the wrong type of morality that needs the backing of social stigma and that 
every attempt should be made to reduce the disabilities which now follow the 
man who has been released from institutional commitment or has completed 
his period of probation. 

Regarding criminal procedure, Dr. Mannheim feels that with the new 
interest in the person of the criminal and his reformation, the excess of for- 
malism and aloofness which now mark the process leading to the determina- 
tion of guilt may be detrimental to the ends of criminal justice as they are 
now conceived. ‘‘Even if it be true that the present strictly formal methods 
of criminal procedure are ideal ones for the first stage, up to the finding of 
guilt, whilst they have rightly been relaxed for the sentencing stage— then 
the problem arises whether it is psychologically possible for the Court to 
switch over from its previous attitude of aloofness and impersonality to an 
entirely new one of personal contact and interest.’’ (p. 172) 

As a possible solution Dr. Mannheim suggests leaving the first stage 
of the trial largely as it is and establishing for the following stage ‘‘a Treat- 
ment Tribunal consisting of the same judge or magistrate who conducted the 
trial, but now assisted not by lay jurors or justices, but by experts taken 
from the ranks of psychologists, psychiatrists, social workers, etc., according 
to the special needs of individual cases... An inevitable consequence of a 
Treatment Tribunal would be a considerable widening of the applicability 
of the Indeterminate Sentence.’’ (pp. 207-8) 

One of the most interesting parts of the book is the section dealing with 
the difficulties arising from the English conception of Juvenile Courts as 
criminal courts. ‘‘The treatment of juvenile delinquency in Court,’’ says Dr. 
Mannheim, ‘‘has now reached the stage where the young offender is dealt 
with very kindly and with the greatest consideration. What is still missing 
is to treat him not—as at present—as an adult in miniature, but as a child— 
in other words, to admit that the difference between a child and an adult is 
deeper than merely one of growth.’’ (p. 190). 

The author also advocates a much needed reform of raising the lower 
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age of criminal responsibility from eight to twelve, or—still better—to four- 
teen years, with a corresponding extension of Juvenile Court Jurisdiction 
up to eighteen years. 

The Foreword to the book states that the present volume is in the 
nature of a first instalment. Certainly it whets our appetite for a larger study. 


CLIFFORD MANSHARDT 


Parole with Honor. By WitBuR La Rog, JR. Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1939. Pp. 295. Rs. 13-14-0. 

Parole is one of the most misunderstood subjects in the field of peno- 
logy, for it is too often regarded as leniency mixed with sentimentality, rather 
than as a thoughtfully conceived system by which certain prisoners are re- 
leased under supervision before the expiry of the maximum sentence. Save 
for a relatively small number of prisoners condemned to die or sentenced to 
life imprisonment, all prisoners do come out of prison. The question is whe- 
ther they shall simply be turned loose on society or whether a serious attempt 
should be made for their adjustment. 

The State cannot impose restrictions on an individual after he has been 
released from custody. But if a prisoner is released on parole before the 
expiration of his term, it is possible to prescribe the conditions under which 
he shall live until the expiration of his maximum sentence. 

‘*Parole,’’ says Mr. La Roe, ‘‘goes into the home and endeavours to 
make adjustments there. It consults with friends and relatives in its effort to 
throw safeguards around the release of the prisoner. It makes an attempt to 
keep him segregated from the bad companions who contributed to his downfall. 
It studies his capacity for work and endeavours to find employment that is 
suitable for him.’’ (p. 32) 

The author discusses the subject of parole in both its theoretical and 
administrative aspects. Though the language used is very simple and though 
the style is popular, the book is a reliable guide to this important subject. 
The appendix describing various parole systems and the author’s comments 
thereon is valuable. 


CLIFFORD MANSHARDT 


The Training of Prison Guards in the State of New York. By WALTER M. WALLOCK. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
1938. Pp. 396. $2.75. 

This report from Dr. Wallock will have great immediate value and 
usefulness in modern correctional procedures and administration. The 
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prisoner is increasingly becoming the centre of attention in India. As early 
as 1889 the Indian Jail Commission laid great stress on the importance of 
training all the staff in the Jail Department. The Indian Jails Committee of 
1919-20 recommended the establishment of training schools for the jail staff. 
A similar recommendation was made by the expert committee in the United 
Provinces in 1938. The United Provinces Departmental Jail Committee of 
1939, presided over by Mr. Gopinath Srivastava, was mainly responsible for 
giving the training scheme a practical shape. And the first Jail Training 
School at Lucknow, for the training of jailors and warders, came to be 
established in our country. This book wi!! be of significant help to the 
Inspectors-General of Prisons and those responsible for initiating training 
programmes for prison personnel in India. 

The contents of the book are brought under five parts. In the first part 
the author sketches the theoretical basis on which the ‘‘new penology’’ is 
founded and emphasises the demand for trained prison and reformatory 
officers. Dr. Wallock builds a very strong case for officer-training by 
pointing out that in large measure, the success of a correctional programme 
depends upon the active and intelligent co-operation of all the members of the 
prison staff. These are the men, he says, who have the closest and most 
frequent contact with prisoners. It is this group which is most likely to 
affect the social organisation of the prison community. They are the men 
best in a position to offer personal guidance to individuals—and Dr. Wallock 
rightly believes, that in prison work, personal guidance is a most forceful 
weapon. While guidance begins in the home, and extends, as the life contacts 
of the individual expand, to the school, church, playground, industry—in fact, 
the entire social environment—it is just this sort of guidance, so the author 
says, which most prisoners have not had at all, or have had only in part. 
The prisoner has so far been regarded as merely ‘‘number so and so’”’ and not 
as a distinct individual. , 

Parts II, III and V will be found most useful to those prison educators 
and administrators who have to work ont the details of officer training schemes. 
In those sections of the book are well organised statements of the structure, 
procedures and functions of the New York State Department of Correction 
Central Guard School. In Part II, Dr. Wallock outlines the organisation of 
the Central Guard School and the Course of Study; mentions the activities 
involved in the organisation of the School; defines its policy and objectives 
in training; and gives an outline of the curriculum of the School. In Part 
III the author provides an evaluation of the training in terms of test results. 
In Part V there is a reproduction of all the records and forms used by the 
School, The instructions to teaching staff, which the administrative staff 
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of the School employed for the improvement of instruction, are stimulating 
and pleasing. ‘*What Instructors should do in preparing their courses for 
the Central Guard School’’ will serve as an excellent guide to those who have 
to teach in Prison Training Schools. ‘‘Teacher’s Rating of Student’’ pro- 
vides useful and helpful material for a proper understanding of the per- 
formance and personality of the officer under training. It is these sections of 
the book that will serve to make it a manual of procedure, and thus the 
recorded experience of the State of New York will certainly aid India in 
avoiding early mistakes resulting from lack of information. 

Part IV is devoted to Special Lectures and is perhaps the most interest- 
ing and informative section of the book for the student of prison management. 
All heads of institutions in the Department either taught courses or lectured 
at the School. These lectures vary in length and form. Some speakers use 
a question and answer procedure; others give a brief introduction to their 
topics and then open the meetings for questions, while the others deliver the 
conventional type of lecture. All speakers give the group an opportunity to 
ask questions. Many of these question periods, says Dr. Wallock, are 
spirited and lively. The State of New York was fortunate in being able to 
bring to the Central Guard School a wide variety of lecturers to speak on 
special problems to the guard candidates. These speakers ranged from 
practical administrators of the New York State Prisons to Professors of 
Sociology and Education of Columbia and Buffalo Universities. 

As Dr. Wallock points out, these lectures are ‘‘straight from the 
shoulder’’ presentations, stenographically recorded as delivered. They are 
therefore, lively, personal, spontaneous remarks from men personally enthu- 
siastiec about their work. Commissioner Mulrooney of the Department of 
Correction, Dr. Cantor of the University of Buffalo, Dr. Engelhardt of 
Columbia University and many Wardens and Superintendents of Prisons in 
the State are among the seventeen contributors to this section of the book. 

Considering all five parts of the book together, Dr. Wallock has com- 
bined many sources of information within his division of Education in the 
State Department of Correction. It is a new contribution to the field as 
it combines the points of view of the professional worker and the practical 
administrator. It contains a mine of information and makes interesting and 
instructive reading to students of Criminology and Penology. To the 
Inspectors-General of Prisons in India it will serve as an indispensable jail 
training manual. All Superintendents of Jails should read it. Those who 
have anything to do with teaching in Jail Training Schools should possess it. 


S. NAGESWARAN 
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Uducation and Village Improvement. By I. W. Moomaw. Bombay : Oxford 
University Press, 1939. Pp. 160. Rs. 2/-. 

The Wardha Scheme of Education. By C. J. Varkey. Bombay: Oxford 
University Press, Second Edition, 1940. Pp. 176. Rs. 1-12-0. 

The above two books deal with important aspects of educational 
reconstruction with special reference to rural India. If education is to be a 
dynamic force in village improvement, it should utilize the villager’s past 
experience, take account of his present attitude and cultivate his self-esteem. 
Much effort and money have failed to bring about the desired result in rural 
uplift only because the villager, who is himself the rural India, has been left 
out of the picture. Rightly therefore does the author of Education and Village 
Improvement maintain that village life must be put into the curriculum of the 
rural school to provide such educational experience as will prepare boys and 
girls for a more abundant life—economic, civic, social, moral and spiritual. 

It is, no doubt, true that the child’s immediate environment offers a 
natural starting point for his school work. Instruction should indeed be 
centred around the home environment of the children and the experience 
already gained by them before entering the school. And attention should be 
given in the school studies to the occupations prevailing in the locality. All 
this should be done, of course, in an order that prevents confusion in the 
minds of the pupils, and that results in skills and information which are 
reasonably accurate. 

Apart from imparting education to its pupils, the rural school should 
assume the function of creating the type of environment in which children can 
develop. This the rural school can do only if it touches life as a whole and 
quickens the desire of the villager for improvement. **Village life in India 
today,’’ observes Mr. Moomaw, ‘‘requires that teaching in rural schools 
should undergo a vital change. In addition te being an institution for 
mental training, the school must become the channel through which new life 
may flow into the village.’’ Mr. Moomaw devotes several chapters to showing 
how education may flood the village with new life by helping to improve rural 
health, decrease indebtedness, revive cottage vocations, increase agricultural 
produce, eultivate the spirit of co-operation and thrift, and uplift the 
village family. 

The author treats these aspects of rural improvement with authority as 
he has not only an adequate theoretical knowledge of agricultural science but 
also years of practical experience in an Indian agricultural school where he 
has been putting into effect the very thing he is advocating in his book. In 
fact, the various chapters represent in brief form the content of courses in 
Rural, Social and Eeonomie Problems conducted by him during a period of 
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seven years at the Agricultural and Vocational Training School at Ankleswar 
(Gujarat). Therefore the worth of the book lies in the fact that it embodies 
the practical experience of the author in utilizing education for village 
improvement. The book is well got up with illustrations and is written in 
simple English with € genuine background of rural life and thought. It 
contains detailed sugg@gtions as to how the school can be related to the village 
community and how it cin be used to improve the various aspects of rural life. 

The problem of educational reconstruction has engaged the attention of 
thoughtful men during the last two decades or more. Recently Mahatma 
Gandhi laid down the principle that the future education of India must so de- 
velop as to meet the needs of rural India, since India’s civilization is rural and 
her population mainly rural. To correct the defects of the present system of 
education and to bring into being a system better suited to the needs of the 
country, he adumbrated certain ideas on the reorganization of elementary 
education. Out of his ideas has developed what is known as the Wardha 
system of education, the underlying principle of which is teaching through 
a craft. 

Though the Wardha school is craft-centred, it is not the ‘‘production 
school’’ with manual training as basic occupation; neither is it the ‘‘activity 
school.’’ The Wardha school has some aspects of both of these, and also 
some features which differentiate it from them. It is so planned as not only 
to make the pupil’s hand skilled and sure, sharpen his eye, refine his taste, 
and develop his feeling for form and space relationships, but also to furnish 
excellent training in thinking, self-discipline and citizenship. 

Nevertheless, this plan of basic national education has come in for 
a good deal of adverse criticism. The main purpose, therefore, of Mr. Varkey’s 
book, The Wardha Scheme of Education, is to examine and expound the whole 
scheme so as to clear the misconceptions which have given rise to criticism 
and controversy. To this end, the author deals with the history of the scheme, 
explains Gandhiji’s ideas on education, and then points out the fundamental 
and secondary features of the scheme. Then in the chapters which follow, 
he proceeds to answer the main eriticisms of the scheme which appeared in 
the press from time to time, and to point out the progress it has made in the. 
provinces where it has been introduced. 

Since the book under review is the second edition of the original volume, 
the author has taken the opportunity to revise and recast several of the chap- 
ters in the light of practical knowledge gained and the actual results achieved 
in the working out of the scheme on an experimental basis. As this is the 
first attempt not only to bring together the essentials of the scheme but also 
to deal with it in all its aspects, the book will be of great use to all those 
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interested in educational reorganization in general and in basic national 
education in particular. 
J. M. KuMARAPPA 


Rural Community Organization. By DwiGHT SANDERSON & ROBERT A. POLson. 
New York : John Wiley and Sons, Ine.; London: Chapman and Hall, 1939. 
Pp. 448. $3. 

The Indian Renaissance demands the rebirth of the Indian village. 
This requires the two-fold reconstruction of the structure of the village and 
the creation of a profitable village economy, and the creation of a new human 
society. Experiments for the same purpose in other countries ought to prove 
instructive and useful. The volume Rural Communtty Organization deals 
with the treatment of rural society in America. The Social Settlement, 
attempting the reconstruction of human life on a regional basis, is well esta- 
blished in most important cities of the U.S.A., but the extension of ihe 
settlement idea to rural society opens out new fields for a planned reconstruc- 
tion of human society, which ought to increase the efficiency and promote the 
welfare of vast human populations. 

Rural community organization in America follows non-partisan and 
non-sectarian lines. ‘‘It is a new form of social grouping, without legal 
status and dependent wholly on the association of country people and villagers 
in their common interests.’’? The birth of such communities ought to prove a 
blessing to India, threatened as it is by communal dissensions. The whole 
life of such communities is planned to secure the maximum welfare and social 
efficiency of the maximum number. 

The book opens with an historical survey of the area of Waterville. In 
later pages there are case studies of community organization in other rural 
areas. The aim of community organization is defined as ‘‘an attempt to 
develop relationships between groups and individuals that will enable them to 
act together in creating and maintaining facilities and agencies through which 
they may realise their highest values in the common welfare of all the 
members of the community.’’ The aim suits well a natural communistic 
society, practising in its daily life the principle of mutual aid and the virtue 
of co-operation. To an Indian who knows America to be highly plutocratic 
in spite of her democracy, the aim appears to be somewhat Utopian. 

The authors explain that though systematic endeavours to organise 
rural society in America date from 1910, the concentrated interest in the pro- 
blem is only post-war. This is therefore a new trend in American rural 
society, following the original chaotic occupation of vast rural areas for the 
purpose of exploitation. 
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The American is practical, and after defining the ideal, the specific 
objectives of rural organization are clearly laid down. They are— 

(1) To make the individual community conscious. 

(2) To satisfy unmet needs like roads, schools, ete. 

(3) To obtain social participation as a means of socialization. 

(4) To provide social control. 

(5) Toco-ordinate various |sections of the whole community, and the 

various activities. 

(6) Community protection from anti-social elements. 

(7) Development of leadership. 

The above are ideally suited, with modifications and changes, to become 
the functions of an Indian Village Panchayat. 

The types of community organization discussed in the volume are demo- 
cratic. All participants are members; in some cases the community as a 
whole elects a council. The authors give byelaws for these organizations, 
which are simple and practical. Standing committees for agriculture, home- 
making, education, civic improvement and social life perform special functions. 
In addition to the general organization, examples are given of Farmers Clubs, 
Village Improvement Societies, The Grange which concerns itself with all 
forms of community welfare, Parent-Teacher Associations, Farm Bureaus, 
Commercial Clubs, Service or Luncheon Clubs, and Consolidated Schools, 
rendering service in particular fields. 

Illustrations of the practical working of some of these organizations are 
interesting. The details of organization, programmes and surveys, differ 
according to local requirements. The rural community organizations sponsor 
multifarious activities, such as agricultural demonstrations, music schools, 
health and dental clinics, playgrounds, swimming pools, libraries and com- 
munity houses. Social life is energised by observance of National Holidays 
and the holding of Fairs and Harvest Festivals, Field Days, Dramas, Pageants, 
Flower Shows, and such events. 

India needs an immediate, well-thought-out, rural reconstruction 
programme. Books like Rural Community Organization help to point the way, 
and emphasise the need of clear aims, planning, a proper methodology, and 
efficient organization. 


B. H. Menta 
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